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THE QUEEN'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
THE FOLLOWING HISTORICAL RHAPSODY. 

ON MR. POPE, 

THE GREATEST ENGLISH POET OF HIS TIME, 
WHO WAS VISITED AND ESTEEMED | 
BY THE FATHER- OF 
HER ROYAL CONSORT, 


S 


Is MOST RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED, | 


.» 
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BY HER MOST ner. AND > OBEDIENT SERVANT, 
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IBI had ben the Hint Tm thee 
15 ligent acquairitance, ' this Rhapſody ; 
;whuld have endeavoured to have found | 
its way to Lord Mansfield and to Lord . 
Marchmont, the toro ſurviving 8 execu- 
tors and truſtees of Mr. Pope. But * 
dectined the thought of addreffing It to 
any Man living, having obtained the 
permiſſion of inſeribing it to the greateſt 
Lady. in the three Kingdoms. 
The writer hopes, that the i influence | 
5 her Royal Name will introduce it into 
the higheſt company, and that it may 
have the good fortune of obtaining the | 
more friends, on the account of Her, 
who has not an enen in the World. 


ae Pro- 


protected by the title of this Ef: ay, 
which diſdains method, the writer 
has aid ſomething of eyery thing 
that has the moſt diſtin? relation to 
the Life and Writings of Mr. Pope. 
He has laid before the teader' all the 


anecdotes, obſervations, and reflections, 5 


which offered themſelves for that 
| purpoſe, _ Perhaps he has called off 
the Reader's attention from the main 
ſubject, by a profuſion. of quotations, 
which occaſion tautologies, to remark 
the pains that are taken to record what 
other people have ſaid. Memory, like 
A coy female, has ſuffered herſelf to be 
wooed, but not to be compleatly won. 
By turning to the original authors, 
many errors are diſcoverable, though 
no very important ones. The Eſſay 
has, without deſign, all the negligence 
of converſatioi 5 infead of the correct- 
| neſs 


[ vie: 7. 
nat of a claſſical performance. But 
this compoſition is not for the Learned, 
for they are above it; it is only for 
thoſe who love to be amuſed, and are 
fonder of warm ſentiments than of 
grammatical perfection, In the Sum- 
mer ſeaſon, the ſeaſon when this was 
written, a green lane and a verdant 
track, no matter how much out of the 
way, are better than the turnpike road 1 
and a little deviation to the right and 
to the left may give more delight to 
the fancy than the geometrical near- 
neſs of a ſtrait line. The pleaſure of 
the writer is to pleaſe the reader. He 
has no mercenary views. He © aſks 
but the cheap reward of empty praiſe * 
which if he cannot honeſtly obtain, it 
will be enough for him to hope to avoid 
cenſure for what he haß written, and 
| to offend no more. 
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F an art or invention is to be eſtimated 
and praiſed i in proportion to the pleaſure 


| it communicates fo mankind; the greateſt 


thanks are certainly due to poetry and 
to poets. In vain were they ordered to be 
baniſhed from the common wealth of Plato. 
Little has their importance in the world been 


leflened by the degrading aſſertion, that the 


inventor of a wheelbarrow has done more 


ſervice to mankind, than the writer of the 


Iliad and the Odyſſey. The great Newton 


| has paſſed his cenſure in vain, in declaring, 


that, « aftet all, he could not help agreeing 


' & with his friend Dr. Barrow, that poetry 


. 


was ingenious nonſenſe.” How / inconſi- 


derable are the number of the readers of Sir 


Iſaac” J | nobleſt performanggg,. in i compariſon. | 
B | with 


Xe . 


„„ 
with thoſe of the Rape of the Lock, the 
letter from Eloiſa to Abelard, and the Eſſay 
on Man! It may be fairly confeſſed, that 
poetry is not an eſſential article in the com- 
merce or ſupport of life. It is only the trea- 


ſure and delight of a; few. Like gold, it 


can only belong to the fortunate, Who can 


afford to keep it to themſelves; but proſe, 


like money in ſmall change, is every mg- 
ment neceſſary to carry on the ordinary * 
fairs and general purpoſes of the world. 


Iavailed myſelf of a receſs during the heat | 
of the ſummer, to give ſcope to my old 


inclination. 2 What the Eſlay 18 good for, 
now it is finiſhed, 1s not for the writer to 


| a0 8 Pope © it may be Dong, rather | 


22 OS 


„„ 4+ +4 


be. written pi memory, 0 RR nd | 


without taking down authors from their 
ſhelves. The pen has not written intentional 
Halſchoods.. Indeed, there can be no incite- 


ment, at . diſtance of time, and on the 


perten fager, 4 i partiality, or baſe 


malevolence, 


* 


Ws > 


thalevolente, quorum cauſas d habeo. 
This ſketch proved too large for one fitting, 
The writer became more and more in love 
with his ſubject, and his pen ran away with 
him. He returned to it again, and again, 
and has compleated his! intention. Hie has 
ſhewn it to ſome friends, who have not ſaid 
enough againſt it to prevent its publication. 
It is now laid, very Teſpecrally, - at the feet 
of che public. 
This ground is trodden ſo tin that no 
verdure can eaſily ſpring up. What has been 
performed by the claſſical Hurd, the induſ- 
trious Ruffhead, and thoſe captivating wris 
ters; Warton and Johnſon, can hardly ad- 
mit or require to be added to. The laſt 
author comes to Biography with all the ta- 
lents of Longinus and Quintilian, and with 1 5 
all the entertaining power of anecdote 8 
enrich his volume. Sero venientibus 72 
is lawfal, according to one of the oldeſt "Sa | 
toms and privileges in the world, to glean 
ht one can; alter the rich. harveſt of 
Se . n EEE 


143 
No poet of our times or nation has laid us 
under ſo many obligations as Mr. Pope. He 
has contributed highly to poliſh, to make 
more durable, and to fix the Engliſh lan- 
guage. But, a living language is incapable 
of being compleatly fixed. It is like the river 
in Horace, which never ſtands ſtill, and, in 
the repreſentative ver fification of the excellent 
Cowley, VE, which uhr and as it runs, for 
ever ſhall run on.“ He has done a great 
deal to improve our taſte, and to correct our 
4 morals, as. far, as can be done by the magic 
of words. Nay, his ſatires are called the 
glorious ſupplement. of our laws. The at- 
traction of his poetry verifies the line of Her- 
bert, “ 4 verſe may catch him whom a ſermon 
« flies.” It makes nothing againſt him, 
that from the moment our ſon of Apollo re- | 
ſolved, to brandiſh his pen, he determined to 
dipi it into Pactolus as well as Helicon. 
Pope, as Lord Clarendon ſays of (ebe 5 
ever memorable) Hales of Eaton, was one of 


the leaſt men in the kingdom; who adds of * 


Chillingworth, that he was of a ſtature little 
ſuperior to him; and, that it was an age, 


1 


„ 


11351 


in which there were many great and wonder- 
ful men of that ſize. Enough might be 
found of Pope's contemporaries, 'who were 
below the common ſtandard, and whoſe' ta- 
lents of all kinds were equal to the moſt cele- 
brated in the laſt century. But I have no deſire 
to dignify a remark with examples of this 
ſort, as the noble hiſtorian has done. Our 
Poet is Dick Diſtich, the preſident of the: 
little club, in his own entertaining paper of 
the Guardian, and ſays jocoſely of himſelf, 
that a ſpider is no ill emblem of him, and 
that he has been taken at a diſtance for a 
ſmall windmill. He inherited his deformi- 
ty from his father, who turns out at laſt, 
from the information of Mrs. Racket, his re- 
4 lation, to have been a linen-draper in the 
Strand. He was protuberant behind and be- 
fore, in the words of his laſt biographer. 
But he carried a mind in his face, as a reve- 


renced perſon once expreſſed himſelf of a ſin- 


gular countenance. He had a brilliant eye, 
which pervaded every thing at a glance. 
This difadvantageouſneſs of figure he convert- 
ed, mann expreſſesit, into a perpetual 
B 2 ſpur 


. 

ſpur to reſcue and A himſelf from ſcorn, 
and to watch the weakneſs of others, that he 
might have ſomething to repay them.” Some 
of his earlieſt opponents had the ill-natured 
raſnneſs to exhibit - the libelPd perſon and the 
fiftur'd ſhape.” Pope, who. was trembling- 
ly alive all o'er, returned this diſingenuous 
attack, and made them pay dear for their 
| perſonal abuſe. He was as reſentful of an 
imputation of the roundneſs of his back, as 
Marſhal Luxemburg is reported to have been. 
on the ſarcaſm of king William. Hay, in 
his Eſſay on Deformity, obſeryes of bimſelf, 
that he was the only deformed member of 
the Houſe of Commons, that conſiſts of 358 
perſons, yet had not that objected to him by 
his, conſtituents : neither was he probably 
affronted on that account, in the Houſe or 
out of it. The late Lord Temple could, 
through contempt or magnanimity, laugh at 
the ridicule of the libellers on the aukward- 
neſs of his figure. He had confeſſedly more 
dignity on his ſeat, than when he walked 
grace not in every flep. If there is any thing, 
fad that ood. aide and great ſtateſ- 


man, 
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man, in the Houſe of Peers, in my perſon, 
that can be of ſervice to the ſcribblers on the 
other ſide, and get them a dinner, they are 
heartily welcome to it. The ſuppoſed inad- 
vertent imputation of Atterbury, of a crooked 
mind in a crooked body, could not be intended 
to reach the ears of Pope, nor deſcend to mark 
his character to the preſent age. What is 
dropped in the heat of talk, or even in mo- 
mentary d:{like, ought not to be remembered 
or reported. 8 
Pope can harldly be ſaid ever to lines 

been a child, though he was all his life re- 
quiring the help neceſſary for one. We never 
have heard of his rattle nor his hobbyhorſe. 
But then we know but little of him till 
he was about ten years old. Undoubtedly he 
was put to read and to write as early as the 
infirmities of his infancy permitted. He 
was able to underſtand and to tranſlate from 
Ovid and Statius, as ſoon as he could be well 
ſuppoſed to conſtrue thoſe authors. Voltaire, 
that univerſal genius, wrote verſes from 
twelve to eighty-four, as obſerves that ani- 
mated traveller Sherlock.  L'Enclos left him 
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1 
a legacy for the prematurity of his poetry. He 


reſembled (I am not ſure that Voltaire does 


not ſomęewherę apply this alluſion) thoſe trees 


that bear bloſſoms and. fruit at the ſame time. 


| His vein. began to run as. early, and flowed. 
oF longer than any of the poetical tribe; though 
His rapid 1 imagination (in the language of our 
great lexicographer), like the Peruvian tor- 
(=! when it brings down N ee it 


= with ſand. 


Pope wrote verſes, ſach as are eyen ill | 
worth reading, as {gon as Voltaire. = 
4 J iſþ'd in numbers, for the numbers came.” 
So did Cowley. His budding years, his 
love of reading, his paſſion for poetry, in- 
dulged and commended by his father, kept 


him at ſchool, or under the parental roof at 


Binkielg. Whit he was under tuition. at 
H ydepark-Corner, he grew enamoured of 
Ogilby s Homer, on account of the ſtory 


; and the ſplendid engravings ; ; and he warmed 
his fancy by going often to the playhouſe,” 
and acting a part in a: play he had got up. 


He compoſed, while at his father 85 an epic 
Feen called Aleander, which b he threw into 
s LES. the 


Fits + "3. 
74. »# & 4+ 4 


f the fire (with a tragedy and a eomedy,- 


5 according a Ruffhead) on the advice of N et 


Atterbur yx. 

The firſt we hear of him is under the pa- 
tronage of Sir William Trumbal, who had 
been Secret ary of State to king William, 
and lived in his neighbourhood, His paſto- 


rals, compoſed at the age of ſixteen, were 


his gentleman uſher to introduce him to the 


walmintarer of the firſt men in the kingdom. 


This ſpecies of compoſition, in which he 
equalled or ſurpaſſed every body elſe, was 


the laſt of his puerilities, To this melodious 
deſcription of love, the ſeaſons, and of 


fictitious manners, tranſcribed. from his 


| poetical predeceſſors, he was indebted for bis 
farſt fame. 95 a 


As it was precurſory of bis d at- 
tempts, and perhaps neceſſary to them, what 


be has performed is not to be diſreſpected 


nor overlooked. Me quoque dicunt vatem paſ- 
toes, fed nan ego credulus illis,” Sicily, accor- 
ding to that agreeable traveller Brydone, 15 


as capable of bucolic poetry, as in the time 
of Po) who was a native of Syra- 


{ 


rg nes I | cuſe. 


— 


T 
cuſe. But, ſurely, the occupation of the: 
cowherds, of the huſbandmen, and the vine 
dreſſers, though you annex the ſweetneſs of 
the Hyblean bees, and the melody of the 
birds in the fullneſs of ſong, will not compleat 
the image of perfect happineſs; much leſs 
of the imaginary golden age, which, if it could 
have exiſtence anywhere, would be deſtruc- 
tive of the active faculties of mMtkind, as 
Lord Kaims pronounces very juſtly in his 
ſketches'of human nature. For the horrors 
ef Mount Etna will poſſeſs the imagi- 
nation, and the danger from robbers and 
aſſaſſins incline us to think a paſtoral life, even 
in that region, not a * ſecure or r | 
One. i a 123 | 
Pope was now a man, amongſt r men. A 
boy keeping company with men, will ſoon - 
become a man himſelf, By ehe concurring | 
advice and encouragement” of his | patrons, 
aud all who knew: him, he · was preparing 
to ſing the wrath of Peleu's ſon. He was 
brought where he might foe; the world, and 
the world might ſes; him. He was yet ſe 
88 in years, that Ambroſe Philips, a paſ- 
toral 


£064] 
toral poet as well as himſelf, brought a birch» 
en rod, for his correction, to Button's. He 
certainly had as little rubbiſh about him, as 
any man of his years, to uſe an expreſſion of 


Robert Walpole, on Mr. Legge. Having 


no profeſſion to follow, he determined to com+ 
mence a poet in form. He left no calling 
for the idle trade. In the courſe of his life he 
made or found opportunities to be alſo a 
good antiquarian, and to give ſome ſpecimens 

of his knowledge 1 in N as Ruffhead 
informs us. 

The admirable Hogarth, as appears by an 
entertaining pamphlet juſt put out by Mr. 
Nichols the printer, took the liberty to ex- 
| poſe our Poet for this affectation of knowledge, 
in a print ſtill in being, where Pope is repre- 
ſented. as white-waſhing Lord Burlington's 
houſe and beſpattering the Duke of Chandos, 
who is paſſing by. Hogarth wiſely ſuppreſſed 
this publication. The ſtory of Hipponax 
the poet, and Bupalus the painter, might 
reach his ears, before it was too late. He 
| applied a little to drawing and portrait paint - 
wg under —_ of 125 all in drawing, an 
| 3 
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elegant | pecimen is preſerved, of Rome in it's 


decay, with ſome fine ſubjects for moraliziug, 


intervoven in the piece, which is prefixed to 


an edition of the Eſſay on Man. He painted 


a picture of Betterton, ſtill in the poſſeſſion 


of the Earl of Mansfield, for it was ſafe at 


his ſeat in Caen wood whulſt the conflagra- 


tion of June was deſtroying his furniture 


and library in Bloomsbury ſquare, and that 


ſo effectually, that in the houſe of Peers he 
aſſured the Lords, he did not tell the laws 


from the authority of books for ? God 


3 e 
A hy - 
913 N 
» 
r ors 


"X 
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vou are.“ 


knows,“ ſays that great man, in an affecting 


ſtrain of N oy 1 have not a dan 
left!“ 5 

Pope . a ſtock of Ei and Greek 
very. early, which a moderate application 


enabled him to enlarge. He had a ſufficiency 
of knowledge from books, and not too much, 


* If I had read as many volumes as you have | 
done, ſaid old Hobbes to a notorious book- 
worm, I ſhould have been as ignorant as 
„ Vou muſt have read, ſaid a 
great 1 in his library to our Engliſh 


1 ones books than any man in the 


kingdom.“ 


38 
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„ 
kingdom.“ « No, Sir—Dr. Warburton has 
read more. I have paſſed a great part of my 
life in obſervation and meditation.“ It is 
marvellous that Pope was able to peruſe {6 
many books and to write ſo many, during 
his life, though it was not a very ſhort one, 
| conſidering his infirmities and the continual 
pain in his head, the region where wit and 
fancy are generated. Surely, ' he did not 
get ſome friend to read for him, as his learned 
commentator acknowledges he did, to ſave 
him from unneceflary fatigue? or, had he 
the learned eye of Magliabechi, to know 
what was in a book by it's title, the heads 
of the chapters, and the Index ? He had the 
gift of ſo broad and ſound an underſtanding, 
that, like the Tuſcan order of building, it 
Vas ſtrong enough to bear any ſuperſtructure. 
His reading was purſued, in the different 
ſtages of his life, for amuſement and for im- 
provement. His tranſlation of Homer ab- 
ſtracted him, in a great meaſure, from much 
5 conyerſation, for ſeveral . years, and confi- 
ned him to the cultivation of a dead language, 
and to Lai verſiication. Lord Lyttelton 
puts 


„ 
puts it into the mouth of Boileau to obſerve 
to Pope, that a great Poet, ſo tied down to 
ſd tedious a tranflation as that of Homer, 
„ig A Columbus chained ta an Oar; and, 
that the editorſhip of Shakſpeare (which 
Pope afterward: undertook” with more profit 
than reputation) was below him, and thar 
his mind. was unfit for rhe drudgery it rer 
quires. Not that the firſt employment was 
without it's pleaſant hours. He who travels 
with Homer will ſee men and manners court- 
ing his obſervation, different from what he 
has, been uſed to, will experience warmer 
climates and brighter ſkies, rivers, arts, and 
arms, foreign from modern European ſcenes 
and faſhions, with which lie may contraſt 
them, and, if he is not in a hurry to return ag | 
his ou fire-fide and to old converſations, he 
muſt en much ewige en ilk : 


ſtructed. e 16t ot 219 0 ha 
Ubi en non wack, - UdMIforg 
Et fi laboratur, labor amatur.“ e 


He knew his reward in money and teputa- 
tion would be conſiderable.” The tranſlatiotr 


hoy Homer "was the and greateſt labour 
ROY ; | of 


4 


1 


of his life. It filled up his longeſt days ind his 


longeſt! nights. He now had · leiſure to fit 
up and to adorn his villa at Twickenham. 
He converted an excavation, under the road 
into his Garden, into a Grotto, towards n 
the prince of Wales contributed ſome orna- 


ments, Dr. Borlaſe, the great naturaliſt of 
Cornwall, and, as appears from ſome letters 


lately publiſhed, Sir Hans Sloape. He had nom 
the completion of his poMical wiſh, to 


read what books and ſee what friends I pleaſe. 


In the year 1726, Pope had like to have been 
drowned in returning in a dark night from 
Dawley to Twickenham in Lord Boling- 
broke's coach and fix, which was averturned 


in a piece of water. He was ſaved by the , 


| activity of the poſtilion, 4 who broke the 
glaſs to get him out. Pope loſt the uſe of 


two of the fingers of his left hand, and was 


under the care of Arbuthnot and St. Andre. 
So near was the public being deprived of his 
precious life! The philoſopher; ſays the ex- 


cellent Hurd, talks without experience, the 


man of the world without principle. Pope 


"beckons gualificd as much as any man to 


under- 


{ 
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 tinderſiand;” as well as to catch; the manners 
living as they riſe. What he could oni 
know in the abſtract at Binfield (to hold an 
__ . expreſſion of the Jogicians), he knew in the 
concrete at Fwickenham. He there ſaw the 
moral ſceues of life paſſing in review. before 
his mind, as exactly as the beautiful objects 
on his river Thames, from his camera ob- 
ſcura. He u mg got a great deal ot 
Near; in which nothing was 
ever loſt} 'as well as by his eye. Every body 
was glad to bring or give him information. 
He was acquainted with the great men f 
both ſides. For as yet his poetry was of no 
party. Horace and Virgil kept not higher 
company than Pope did or miglit have _— 2 
who once refuſed the viſit of a queen.“ If 
; there was any thing of which he TEN 
ignorant, it was his ow fault. For he 
ſtamped Lord Bolingbroke, his guide, philo- 
ſopher, and friend, with a ſort of omniſcience; | 
and ſays, that Warburton underſtood, though 
the only man in the world, as much as he. 
Vet, with all the advantages Pope enjoyed, his 


Judgement on men is ſaid ſometimes to have 


— 
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dbeeived bins, Guthrie, tlie hiſtorian, or 
Tindal, confeſſes, that he had the greateſt 3 
opportunities of knowing matkind; | but, 

out with it! he was a bad judge of them. In 
the latter part of his life, he ſeems to have 

confined himſelf to the men of oppoſition 

(for parties ran ſo high, that there was no- 

_ heutrality in the nation); who met occaſion- 

ally at his houſe, to concert their meaſures. 

We know his aſſociates, for he deſcribes them 

to be, | 


Chief out of war, and 1 out of Macs 


? It; is worthy of obſervation, that there is no 
mention made of Mr. Pitt, though he had 
begun his career of eloquence and popularity. 
Lord Cobham, his uncle, who had his re- 
giment taken from him about this time by 
Sir Robert Walpole, he praiſes laviſhly. Pitt 
was in the higheFoppoſition to the Miniſter, 
with Pulteney, Lyttelton, and Barnard, that 
prejudice or patriotifm could inſpire, and Pope 
choſe to commend them with all a poet's power. 
Pope is called, by Mr. Horace Walpole, the 
Inquiſitor General. It may with truth be aſ- 
ſerted, at there was no man who was not 


8 | afraid 
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4821 of the haſh. of his pen, or who d 


to ſet him at defiance, Every body appre- 
hended it might be his own turn next. He 


kept the whole kingdom in awe of him; as 
Delany aſſerts, that Swift did the kingdom 


of Ireland. Hear him in the waa. and __ 
Wy of vanity declare, | 
EI a prod if | 
Men, not afraid of God, afraid of me. 


Paint to your imagination this diminutive and 
helpleſs mortal, requiring female aſſiſtance 


do raiſe him up in his bed; obſerve him fit- 


ting there, with his implements of writing 


placed about him, culling of phraſes, and 
forting of rhimes; committing every thing 


to paper that occurred in the eonverſation of 

the day; all the impreſſions of memory, and 
the rovings of fancy, to adorn and create 
ſubjects for his poetry; Whilſt others ſlum- 
bered and flept. Mr. Locke's advice, and his 
own ſagacity, taught him to record his chanee 
thoughts, which may be of the beſt ſort, leſt 
they ſhould be loſt, and never return again. 


His dictates and decrees from Fwiekenhanr 
had the effect of the letters de canbet of the 


. is ] 
tyfannical Tibetius, dated from Caprea, which | 
ſtruck an univerfal panic, and became pros 
TIcriptions of all whom he was afraid of, or 
| were became afraid of hin; 

_ Engliſh hiſtory rematks, that it 1 
ſeern wonderful, the world was fo much in 
terror of Queen Elizabeth, an infignificarit 
woman, without dignity, crooked in her 
perſon; and without teeth. But the fat is 
fo. She governed, like Jupiter, by her tiod ; 
a defpotiſm, marrkind would now be more 
Buty to laugh at, than n Tam not 
— able to e 
dueelarations were to enter the lifts with her 

— purpoſe) with his crutch, if he would 

 ferioufly have fet about it, Waren, re | 
| his fide, that governs every thing. 
I x this perfoſmance regarded method, i 

ought to have been mentioned ſooner, that 
Pope quitted Binfield in 1716, having com- 
pleated his purchaſe. at Twickenham. Re- 
ſpectful curiofity always delights to trace a 
great man through his changes of place anc 

RO" Melmoth, to whom this writer 
8 2 Hye 


To 20 0 
ed bitnſelf at Bath in April, tells =Y 
in Fitzosborne's letters, that he viſited the 
houſe i in Windſor Forreſt, where Pope ſpent 
the earlieſt part of bis youth, which recalled 
to his mind tlie juvenile poet, and his. firſt 
patrons, + Who uſed o leſs the roof.” All 
pilgrimage to Binfield is now at an wad; for 
the houſe is reported to be pulled down. 
Dr. Middleton, in his letter from Rome, ac- 
knowledges, that he amuſed himſelf with the: : 
thoughts of taking a turn where Cicero and 
his friends had held their philoſophical diſputa- 
tions, or ſtanding on that very ſpot where 
be had delivered ſome of his famous orulions. 
Binfield cbuld eaſily afford as many agreeible 
reflections to the imagination of a Melmoth. 
The houſe, and grotto at Twickenham wilt 
awaken the moſt ſluggiſh memory, and kern 
alive the idea of the poetical founder. There 
is no paſſing through the cloyſters of Mag- 
dalen College, in Oxford, without caſting 
an eye up to the ſtudy- window of Mr: 
Addiſon, from whence his genius firſt dliſ⸗ 
played itſelf. A leaf of bays, tranſmitted | 
| from ie tomb of at Naples, and pre · 
e EY e 


* 
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ſerved in the deaks upon which this Eſſay is 
Written, would alone be fi ufficient to prevent 
the Roman Poet from fading on the memory. 
Sed carmina major imago. Let Pope inform 
my reader of his removal from Binfield to 
Twickenham, from a letter of Dec. 2, 1718. 
The hiſtory of my tranſplantation and ſet- 
tlement, which you requeſt, would require 
a volume, were I to enumerate the many” 
projects, difficulties, viciſſitudes, and various 
fates attending that important part of my 
life: much more, ſhould I deſcribe the many 
draughts, elevations, profiles, perſpectives, 
| &c, of every palace and garden propoſed, in- 
"tended, and happily raiſed, by the ſtrength 
of that faculty, wherein all great geniuſes ex- 
cell, Imagination. At laſt, the Gods have 
fixed me on the borders of the Thames, in 
the diſtricts of Riehmond and Twickenham. 
It is here I have paſſed an entire year of my 
life. One, that has once been a poet, was 
degraded to a tranſlator, and at laſt, through 
meer dullneſs, is turned to an architect.“ 
| Ruffhead . acquaints us, that Pope intended 
bis villa for Mr. Murray, now Earl of Mans- 
| C 3 Fon ficld, 
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field, upon che eaſieſt terms. Let the tra · 
veller continue to viſit the reputed birth-houſe 
of our immortal Shakſpeare. T have no de: 
ſire to injure popular belief, nor future jubi- 
lees at Stratford, nor a ſcene of theatrical re- 
preſentation, But, an Oxford friend, ea, 
learned, and orthodox enough for à mitre, 
(of Maudlin's learned grove) aſſured me that 
conyerſing many years ago with the miniſter | 
of the town, who, fram his own retroſpec- 
tive knowledge, and his beſt inquiries, which 
included more than an hundred years, was 
able to give ſome account, induced him to 
conclude, that the wrong houſe was pitched 
upon for the birth place of our great dramatic 
poet. Should it be asked, if this is a proof 
againſt a received opinion ? T think not: let 
it then be treated, as hearſay of hearſay, and 
afford an opportunity of ridiculing this ſort 
ofevidence in the humorous Rings of Prior, n 
his Turtle and n 


an honeſt Rook 
Told it a EY who told a Steer, 
Wo told! it 88 who told' it her. 


"> | . 
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To return 1 this digreſſio When 
Dryden left off the poetical trade, Pope took 
it up. Dr. Beattie, in his Eflay on Poetry 
and Muſic, balances the merits of Dryden 
and Pope: allows more originality to Dry- 
den, but thinks the profeſſed, happy, imi- 
tative powers of Pope put him upon a level. 
This eritic aſſerts, that Pope's numbers are 
ſweet, but elaborate; and our ſenſe of their 
energy is in ſome degree interrupted by an 
attention to the art diſplayed in their contex- 
ture: and that his ſtyle may be thought to 
have leſs ſimplicity, leſs vivacity, and leſs of 
the purity of the mother tougue ; but that 
it is at the ſame time more uniformly ele- 
vated; and leſs debaſed by vulgariſm, than 
= that of his great maſter. 
Pope was not, like Dryden, the ſervant ofa 
Tonſon. But his integrity received a blow 
from an hongf printer, after his death. He 
never was in a hurry to publiſh, nor, as he 
e a diſtreſſed poet, to print, 


before term ende, 


Obige by hunger, and requeſt of lend: 


In the opinion of a good judge, the ele- 
our trandlator of Pliny and Cicero's Letters, 


4 and 


1 24 1985 
and the author of thoſe of Fitzosbortie, 
from which laſt performance the following 
quotation is made: Mr. Pope > ſeems to have 
raiſed our numbers to the higheſt poſſible per- 
fection of ſtrength and harmony: and, I fear, 
all the praiſe that the beſt ſucceeding poets 
can expect, as to their verſification, will be, 
that they have happily imitated his manner.“ 
And in another place he obſerves, in our 
poet's commendation, that what has been faid 

of a celebrated French tranflator may be ap- 
_ plied to Mr. Pope, that, „it is doubtful, 
whether the dead or the living are moſt oblig- N 
ed to him.“ May it nat be affirmed as truly 
of Pope's poetry, as of Dryden's by Congreve, 
that, „take his verſes, and diveſt them of 


their rhimes, disjoint their numbers, tranſ 


poſe their expreſſions, make what arrange- 
ment and diſpoſition you pleaſe of his words, 
yet ſhall there eternally be poetry, and ſome- 
thing which will be found ingapable of being 
| reſolved into abſolute proſe ? Shenſtone 
praiſes Young, for bringing thoughts from 

their lugking-places and moſt ſecret receſſes. 
Pope nad deſeryes as much applauſe for 
* 


5 1 

compriſing and condenſing more fenſe into 
one line, than ever had been done before. 
Dean Swift thus happily expreſſes this faculty 
of his Rieneck! : 5 
8 In Pope I cannot read a line 

But with a ſigh, Iwiſh it mine; 

When he can in one couplet fix 

More ſenſe than I can do in ſix. “ 
Our poetry, which was drawn by the leſſer 
and greater artiſts to French wire, an alluſion 
of Lord Roſcommon, Pope converts into 
Engliſh ſterling. His expreſſions have the 


merit of Proverbs, and become maxims of 


morality (I do not fay that an ethic ſyſtem 

may be drawn from his works, as may be 
done from Shakſpeare's) for every body to get 
by heart, Though he had ſo good an ear for 
poetical harmony, he had no paſſion for 
muſic. Milton knew it ſcientifically and 
practically. The organ was a principal amuſe- 
ment after he loſt his ſight. Pope could not 
have found time to have been great in poe- 
try, painting, and muſic. Buonancini ſet his 
dde, and choruſes, in the tragedy of Brutus, 
to muſic, which were performed at Cannons. 


He 
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He could hardly believe the reality of what 
people affected to feel from Handel's grand 
compoſitions (as great as his Orpheus pro- 
duces in his St. Cecilian Ode), till he con- 


ſulted Arbythnot, who aſſured him of the 


vaſt powers of Handel. I cannot help it, ſays 


Pope, according to the Biographia, at Lord | 


Burlington's, where he often ſaw Handel, but 
what I hear, pleaſes me no more than the 
airs of a common ballad !” It is ſurprizing 
that Pope, who was bred up in the moſt re- 


| ligious of all religions, if the expreſſion is 
admiſſible, ſhould be off his guard, and bur- 
leſque the firſt Plalm ; for which Blackmore, 


of pious and unpoetical memory, reproved him, 
and got for his pains a niche in the Dunciad, 


Some ſtanzas in one of his youthful letters 
border upon immodeſty, But gallantry pre- 


vents a criticiſm on the laſt line of the ſecond 
Canto of the Rape of the Lock. | 


All reformers ſhould be better than ale men. 
But it often happens, that many a verſe and 
proſe man who has no character of his own 


to loſe, attempts, without the excuſe of proyo» 
cation, to take away that of another.” The 


I #8 vas 
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Rey that cannot raiſe a hovel, maybe \mpious 
enough to demoliſh a temple,” ſays a living 
author. This is not meant to be applied to 
Pope. He had a reputation to loſe, and did 
not imagine, when he made his enemy leſs, 
he became bigger himſelf. He generally put 
his name to his writings of the ſatyrical caſt; 
and, as Dr. Brown expreſſes it in a printed let- 
ter to our accompliſhed Lord of London, 
* had a name to put.” — Pope, at one time, 
muſt have been upon the beſt terms of friend- 
ſhip with Lady Wortley, for he addreſſes 
ſeveral complimentary ſtanzas to her: and 
he uſed to be frequently in the company of 
Lord Hervey, It is well known, that they 
afterwards quarrelled, and wrote and ſaid the 
cruelleſt things of one another they could 
think of; for friendſhip with wits of different 


Principles is very ſubject to mortality; Lady 


Wortley aſſiſted in a ſatire againſt Pope, 
(Hard as thy heart, and as thy birth obſcure, 
is one of the bitter lines); and ſhe calls him, 
what the had done a thouſand times before, 
the wicked waſp of Twickenham, in her 
| * letters from the Eaſt. The bene- 

| volent 
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volent- Archbiſhop Herring, in his corre- 


ſfondence with Mr. Duncombe, writes, that if 
it muſt be admitted that Pope deſerves to 
go by the name of a waſp, he has a title to 


that of a bee. 17 Lord Hervey, a man of great: 
accomphſhments and reſentments, was ar- 
dent to engage in the war of fatire againſt 


Pope, and thought himſeif a match for him. 


Biſhop Hoadly, his friend, and alſo the never · 


to- be- forgotten champion of civil and religi- 


ous liberty, diſſuaded him from contending 


with a perſon whoſe trade was to ſcold and 


to beſpatter, and applied to him, ſucceſsfully, 


a ludicrous night adventure, though not a 
cleanly one, of Mr. Pate, the learned wool- 
lendraper, Pope does not ſeem to have wants 


ed courage to have fatisfied Lord Hervey by 


a duel, if that is the meaning of his“ being 
at home, if called upon.“ Not ſurely - 


with a ſword, with which weapon Pulteney - 


and Hervey had lately contended. It ended, 


on — ſile, wii his OY: his antagor 
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in pride and contempt for his auxiliartes, and 
does not confeſs himſelf hurt by his enemy. 
He ſtooped, according to the talk of the town, 
ſo low, as to relate, that Pope was uſed to 
go about to his friends, to beſeech them to 
give him a little ſenſe, in order to ſupport 
him from day to day, for that he had very 
little of his own. So violent did I find 
parties in London,” ſays Voltaire, in his 
Letters on the Engliſh nation, 775 that I was 
aſſured by ſeveral, that the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough was a coward, and Mr. Pope a fool.” 
Hervey took occaſion to ridicule- Pope, for 
his perpetual boaſt of the humber of his 
friends, and of every trifle relative to himſelf. 
It is certain, that no man, except old Montaigne 
and Sir William Temple, talks ſo much about 
bimſelf, through all his writings, in verſe, 
as well as in proſe. However tireſome or 
impertinent it might ſeem to his enemies, it 
was grateful to his friends. It was having 
his ſtory from his:own mouth. He does not 
value himſelf ſo much upon his faults and 
his failings, as the Gaſeon, and perhaps had 
not ſo many of which he would have boaſted. 
2 15 4 But 


_ Rn. 
Rut he publithes;' in latger than kapital lets 
tors, his independenee of fortune and ſpirit, 
his hatred and deſpighit of fools; his love of 
his country; and his eſteem of good men. 


Was the world the better for his ſatire? If 


he was not able to make it better, like the 


Pulpit orator againſt vice, Uh DRE 1 
from becoming worſe. 1 


7 mend the world's a b fin! 


fays the author of that original Poem . 


Spleen: He threatens Hervey, that, 


hilft he breathes, no rich nor noble knave g 


Shall walk the world in credit to the grave. 


At the deſire of Queen Caroline, he kept 
back the long profe letter of Lord Hervey, 


now inſerted in his works, for the became 


apprehenſive it might make her Counſellor, 


fo he ts deſcribed, © Now at the ear of 


« Eve, familiar toad, inſignificant in the 


public eſteem, and at laſt in her own. 


Lord Cheſterfield tells his ſon, that 


| he never was itt company with Addiſon or 


Pope, but he roſe up a better man, and fet 
a higher value upon himſelf. Why did 
* i Pope 


1 
Pope deal ſo much 1 in ſatire? Let 6 kit 1 
ſwer for himſelf : 

Ack you what provocation I have had I 
The ftrong antipathy of good to bad. 


Beſides; every body loves to hear every body 

abuſed, fays ſomebody. As this obfervation 
may ſeem to be tinctured with the ſpirit of 
Rochefoucault, whofe Maxims- Warburton 
fruly pronounces to be the entertain ment of 
the idle, the envious, and the worthlefs part | 
of mankind, it ſhall be aſſigned to nobody. 

He found, as may always be found, if look- 
ed for, vice, folly, and villainy, ſkulking 
| about, or triumphant, in high places, as well 
as in lower ones, for the paſtime and ven- 


5 geance of his Pen. « Pools ruſh into my bead, | 


and ſo I write,” ſays our fatiriſt. It may be 
fome doubt (I believe Bayle has ſentimewts 
of this kind in his Efay on Defamatory Li- 
bels) in the eye of morality, whether the 
purchafer of a fatirical Hibel does not fhare in 
the gilt of the author; and whether the 
pleaſure in reading it is not of a criminal ſort, 
and a proof of the malignity of human na- 

ture. There would be no thieves nor ſtolen 


| goods, 
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goods, experience tells us, if thete wete io 
receivers; and no ſcurrilous writings, nor 
libellous prints, would be publifhed, to cor- 
rupt the ear, nor to gratify the impudence 
of the eye, if there were no purchaſers. „At- 
terbury approved ſo highly of the character of 


Atticus, for which Addiſon was made to ſit, 
: that he adviſed Pope to go on, now he had 
found out which way his genius pointed, 
But Arbuthnot, with his dying breath, de- 
| fired him to be leſs ſevere, 70 reform, and not | 


70 chaſtiſe; ; and, te paraphraſe his meanings 


to laugh only at folly; ; and to be content to 


put vice out of countenance with Horace, ra- 


ther, than to ſtab like Juvenal. He was pre 
: _ for. [Euthanaſia when be wrote this 


letter. Pope returned him for anſwer, that 
he differed with him i in opinion in his- mode 
of correcting the world, and that he muſt g 
on his own way, for the vice and the man 


were inſeparable. Vet, in the advertiſement 
o his ſatire, addreſſed to Arbuthnot, he tells 


the reader, it was owing to his friend 8 intrea- 
ties, he did not make ſo free with the names 


| .of his enemies as they had done with his. 


There 


* 7 * 543 
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There are few fictitious names in Pope: none 
perhaps that the reader cannot apply to the 
right owners. It is obſerved, that in the 
Dunciad, he often only gave the initial letter: 
but the next edition ventured upon the name 
at full length. Swift, in his Verſes on his 
own Death, pretends he did not deal in per- 
ſoual abuſe. Credat Judæus Apella, non ego. 
The enſuing quotation breathes ſo much hu- 
manity, and wants nothing but truth to re- 
commend it, that it is worth the attention of 
future ſatiriſts :. 


Vet malice never was his aitn, 
He laſh'd the vice, but ſpar'd the name: 

„His ſatire points at no defect, 
But what all mortals may corre 


If Pope s temper had not led him to TY 

nality, the obſervation of Cleland (whom he 

deſcribes as a man of ſenſe and of integrity 

and, to be very parenthetic, who was the Will 

| Honeycomb of the Spedtator's club), in a 
letter to him, . that all ſuch writings and dj 5 
4 courſes as touch 1 no man, will mend no man,” 
might have given the biaſs to his pen. The 

| 1 perſonalities in his ſatires multiplied the ſale. 
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13.1 
The portraits of Sporus, Bufo, Clodius, Ti- 
mon, and Atoſſa, Were purchaſed by every 
body. When he made a declaration, reſpect- 
ing the characters of one of his beſt perfor- 
mances, that no real perſons were intended, 
it checked the reader and the edition. The 
public would not embrace a cloud for Juno. 
When he had his enemies in his power, he 
did not ſpare them. He received many let- 
ters from thoſe who had offended him, con- 
taining either proteſtations of innocence, or 
imploring pardon. But juſtice was to be ſas 
tisfied. If there is not too much pomp. in 
the alluſion, may it not be ſaid, that Pope, 
| when he got his enemies at his feet, behaved 
as the tyrannicides of Kouli Kan, who fol- 
lowed their words up with blows, and, whilſt 
they were diſpatching him, cried out,. You 
have ſhewn 1 no 90 ; and you Malt have 
„no mercy ! ith 
Many of thoſe — 7 ade to be lefs 
burt, carried their concealed wounds: to Hh 
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1 
came off with the worſt; and had no reaſon, 
in the Warburtonian language, to be pleaſed 
with their fituation in the long run. Even 
the poſterity of thoſe he dragged before his 
tribunal, {till read his poetry with ſome pain, 


and would expunge the peccant patlages. - 5 


Their puniſhment and diſgrace remain on a 


record as indelible as on adamant, - though 


their delinquency does not appear. Like the 
ſpot of blood on Lady Macbeth, the words 
cannot be tobe away. The verſion of 
Homer, according to our laſt critic, became, 
after a little practice, leſs difficult; and he 
gives reaſons to prove the tranſlator able to do 
juſtice to the great original, and defends the 
mode of his tranflation. Pope ſet himſelf 
a poetical taſk, to tranſlate, on an average, 10 
many lines a day—like the navigator, who 
_ reckons his veſſel will compleat her voyage at 
a ſet time, if ſhe continues to fail at fo many 
knots an hour, unobſtructed by ſtorms or 
calms. © Lyttelton (as yet without a title, 
aſked Pope one morning, how he had ſlept 

during the night ? © TI have not had a wink 
of n = our poet 3 but I have fared as 
| D. * well, 


[ PEE 


well, for I have tranſlated ER lines of 


Homet,” Lyttelton (now ennobled) thinks 
the tranſlation performed, not ſo much in 


the manner of Homer, nor agreeable to the 


ſenſe, in all 3 as _— . be de. 


ſired. 


Mr. Stockdale Ares, te that every im- 


partial judge muſt allow, that Pope in gene- 
ral excells his original, in propriety, in beau- 
ty, and in fire; and, in ſhort, that he im- 
proved on Homer; and juſtly pronounces, 
that if he had only favoured che world with 


his tranſlation of the Iliad, it would have 


ranked him with our great and celebrated 
Poets. Pope was aſſiſted by the living and 


the dead. He ſtood upon the ſhoulders of 


his predeceſſors, and he had literary pioneers 


to ſmooth the way for him. After all, Bent- 
ley pronounced the verſion to be Spondanus, 
and not Homer. Some of thoſe who do 


not with me well (J quote from memory) 5 


| ſays Pope, in a letter to Addiſon, when he 


was tranſlating Homer, aſſert, that I do not 


underſtand Greek ; but they have never ex- 


* me.“ It 18 * about, that Lord 
Mans- 


D 
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Mansfield, perhaps about the time that of 
poet pleaſantly obſerved, How ſweet an Ovid 
Murray was our boaſt !” has faid, that if 
Mr. Pope was not at firſt ſo well acquainted 
with the language of his original, before he 
finiſhed his tranſtation, he became a thorough 


maſter of it.” Bentley's opinion (which was 


rather ſtolen than given) came round to 
Pope, and occaſioned all the flippancy of his 
pen, that ſhews itſelf ſo often, againſt that 
great critic and hyper- critic. Bentley is re- 
ported to have obſerved on Pope's publica- 
tions, in this Woolſean egotiſm, this man 
is always abuſing me or the king.” Except to 
the choſen few who can taſte the flavour of 
the Greek dialects, our 'Engliſh Homer is 
_ preferable to the original, more read, better 
underſtood, and more admired. We are 
Trojans, and not Greeks. The preſent ob- 
ſervator (he does not mean to be a libeller 
on the Greek language) approves of the idea 
of that judge of both languages, tke critical 
and poetical Dr. Beattie, who recommends a 
literal Engliſh tranſlation of the Iliad and 
 Odyiley in proſe, to preſerve a juſter notion 
85 D z 9 of 
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of the ſimplicity of ancient manners: If our 
great Orientaliſt could have found leiſure to 
have afforded us only a proſe verſion of the 
Perſian Poet Ferduſi, the Homer of his coun- 
try, it would have been a great acquiſition to 
Poetry, We are in hopes, that he will give 
the public (and I hope the public will give 


him every thing he aſks of it) a verſion of the 
volumes, that are ſuſpended in the Moſque at 
Mecca, as Imlac calls them in Raſſelas. A 


Lowth and a Jones have already exhibited 
beauties from the poetical treaſures of the 


Faſt, that vie with Grecian or with Roman 


J 4 me. The rr anſlator of F ingal has not failed 5 


(if he has failed at all) in his verſion of the 
Iliad, for want of literature or abilities; for 


i they are equal to any thing. | But Oſſian and | 


Homer, though both of the profeſſion of 


Rbapſodiſis, are thought to be very unlike. If 
the tranſlator. has pleafed thoſe he wiſhed to 
pleaſe, he has not miſemployed his time. May 


this pen be permitted to apply to him. with 
OUE> Parnaſſtan freer, Aa: line intended nas A 
royal: character? Lo ge: 12 | 
. 1 Js 10 A be myo raf. | 

” Pope 


0 if 
8 when he had finiſhed the Iliad, and 
1 part of the Odyſſey (for, like Atlas, he 
got Hercules to bear now and then the weight 
of the poetical burden), did not give up the 
tuneful trade; for he was certainly born, for 
nothing but 10 write. He ſpread the ingot of 
gold, from the mine of Bolingbroke (if there 
was any gold in the mine of his metaphy- 
fics), into ſuch rich poetical leaf, that, when 
we read the Eſſay on Man, we think only of 
the Poet, and not the purveyor of the phi- 
loſophy. He fitted the character of Horace, 
without the violence of Procuſtes, to Engliſh 
follies, and to contemporary knaves. Dr, 
Beattie ſays, his imitations equal their arche- 
types in elegance, and often ſurpaſs them in 
energy and fire. He was content to be an 
imitator, when he ceaſed being a tranſlator, 
He never ſcrupled td borrow (but ſure he 
ſeldom borrowed from neceſſity, as Warbur- 
ton once gave it under his hand—litera 

- \ ſeripta manet), knowing he was ſo well able 
to repay. . No one can charge him with 
- robbing and murdering at the ſame time, III- 
nature may trace his parodies and alluſions 

| N 4 © 8 
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through fifty authors. My friend Thompſon 
{called from a particular compoſition Sickneſs 
 Thempſon) had the patience to read Ham- 
mond's Elegies, with Tibullus in his hand, 
| and declared, there was hardly any thing in 
Hammond, which had not pre-exiſtence in 
Tibullus. Ni didtum, quod non didtum prius, 
He interleaved Pope's works, as he ſaid, to ob- 
ſerve how much originality there was in them. 
He was an excellent claſlic ſcholar, and, next 
to the Wartons, I-imagine, the greateſt maſ- - 
ter of the Englith poets, both old and new, 
The admirers of Pope would not thank any 
body for. detecting petty larcenies of wit, or 
proving too much againſt him. Thomp» 
ſon is gone; and, to ſay nothing of his 
writings, his common- uw * n 
ai him. | 

Pope is often bebeldes to Boilean, whe 
genius was formed upon the antients, and 
was as chaſte as his own. I think: there 
can be no proof, that he could not reliſh as 
well as read Boileau in French, And yet 
Voltaire has theſe words, “Pope, whom I 
was intimately acquainted with, could hard- 


5 Ip 


1 1 


iy read French; ſpoke not one ſyllable of 
. our language, not being capable of doing it.“ 
What muſt the reader think of the letter to 
Racine? Voltaire has commended the poetry 


of Pope ſo warmly, in ſeveral parts of his 


works, that perhaps he no where means to 


traduce him, nor. miſrepreſent him. Of 


Voltaire's opinion of ſome of Pope's poetry, 


take it in his own Engliſh words, from a let- 


ter of his in Warburton's edition. For 

my part, I look upon his poem called the 
Eſſay on Criticiſm, as ſuperior to the Art of 
poetry of Horace, and his Rape of the Lock is, 


I never ſaw ſo amjable an imagination, ſo 
gentle graces, ſo great variety, ſo much wit, 
and fo refined knowledge of the world, as is 


in my opinion, above the Lutrin of Neſpreaux, 


in this little performance, Voltaire tran- 


ſlated, in his Letters on the Engliſh Nation, 


a ſmall part of the Rape of the Lock : ſo he 


did of Hudibras. He writes to Mr. Pope a 
ſpritely letter in Engliſh, on his accident 


in 1726, from Lord Bolingbroke's, at Daw- 
ley. This great Genius was two years in 
England, ng which time he finiſhed, 
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printed, and preſented his Henriade to Queen 


Caroline. He compoſed an account of the 


Epic Poets in OUr language ; wrote a ſhort 
poem in Engliſh; attended our theatres; but 


oh! never to be forgiven nor forgot, by 
the bigots, to his dying day, with his tongue 


and his pen he miſrepreſented Shakeſpear! 


No man ever had ſo many enemies as 


Vie, nor was ſo well able to defend himſelf 


againſt them. 1 wiſh; ſays Balzac, quoted in 


the ſpectator, I could pile up a mountain of 
the ſtones thatenvy has flung at me.” What 
the Dunces wrote againſt him he collected, 
and, if I am not miſinformed, they were 
intended to have been preſerved in bundles, 


in the Muſeum. Whether they are to be 


found, or why they are not there, let the 


curious in ſuch reſearches examine. 


Here let us make a momentary pauſe, 
to aſk, if dullneſs alone, unleſs ſuperadded 
to malignity, is a ſufficient cauſe of abhor- 
rence and ſeparation from the reſt of the hu- 
man ſpecies ? Charles the Fifth defires Eraſ- 
'mus, in Fontenelle's Dialogues, to enquire, 


„what hindered him from being a ſtupified 
6 | block- 


„„ - 
bloekliead 3 2” 4% It was nothing almoſt, fon 
Charles t a ſmall diſpoſition of the fibres, or 
ſome ſlender matter which eſcapes the ſearch 
of the - moſt exact anatomy.“ Neither 
Pope nor Swift ſeem to have any compunc+ 
tion for the uſe or abuſe of their wit, ex- 

cept in their harmleſs raillery on Vanbrugh 
» and Addiſon; Yet Swift can ſay of him- 
: 3 genuine dullneſs moved his 1 
Unleſi it Hered to be witiy. 
© Swift pointed to an old oak, as he was 
walking with Dr, Young, and foretold, that 
he bimſelf ſhould begin to decay atop. If 


Wy he had become one of his miſerable Strul- 


brugs, ſoon after he wrote their hiſtory, his 
antagoniſts would have converted it into a In 
| Aictal puniſhment. 

The bathos, or the art of fnking 3 in po- 
etry, was the forerunner of the Dunciad. 
Pope, by his wanton conduct in that piece, 
provoked half the ſcribblers of the town, 
vrho pelted him from Grubſtreet with their 
ſcurrilities from year to year, till he could 
either bear it no longer, or found he had 
collected raw materials enough to manu- 


facture 


[ 44 = i 5 
facture into a mock heroic poem. It was 
preſented to the king in 1728. But it is 
- probable, it could hardly bs underſtood or 
| admired by the ſovereign, who is known not 

to have loved poetry. Cibber tells Pope, it 
was a fine compoſition, but an indecent tri- 
umph over a parcel of poor creatures, that 
be ought to have been aſhamed to contend + 
with. Pope thought he had a right to re- 
venge, and that he was doing a piece of ſer- 
vice in ſetting a mark upon his enemies; 
for he ſays in one of his ſatires, he always 
found, That each bad yy is as bad 4 | 
LS, 
The hint of the Dua i is from INE 8 
: Mac Fleckno. It ruined authors with their 
bookſellers, for nobody would buy what they 
wrote, and 1t kept the preſs in ſome awe, 
which is more than the laws can do at pre- 
ſent. Pope offends in this poem too often 
againſt his own maxim, that, 
Want of decency is want of ſenſe. 
Dr. Delany confeſſes, that his Dunciad degene- 
rates to the loweſt, and moſt indelicateimagery 
and filth. He ſays, that a friend aſked Pope, 
11 n ee 1 


[45] 
to whom he ſhewed the poem in manu- 
ſeript, if he thought there was not ſome- 


ting in the poem, that might give offence 


to perſons that loved and honoured him, or 
leſſen him in their eſteem ? To which Pope 
anſwered, I cannot teil but there may. Do 
you think that any of the paſſages object 
to, will raiſe you in the eſteem of any man 
living, whoſe eſteem you honour ? I cannot 
ſay there is, replied the poet. —And yet Pope 
paid no regard to this remonſtrance, but defiled 
the pages of his ſatire, with fercoraceous 
language, which perhaps he learned from his 
friend Swift. Shall this pen extenuate this 
offence i in the words of Ovid at confeſſion, | 
| (with a ſoftening of the firſt epithet) 
_ Laſeiva eft noſtra pagina, vita proba. 
Cleland and Savage were called upon (by 
dedications and prefaces) to appear for Pope, 
when he did not care to record his own ap- 
pearance, and ſerved in the double capaci- 
ty of friends and of ſpies. Savage collected 
together all the anecdotes of the heroes of 
the Dunciad, that make them ridiculous 
in the notes. His high birth, his diſtreſſes. 
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and bis merit; made Pope his bancfadtoh: for 
life; and he contributed an annuity of fifty 


| pounds a- year towards his ſupport 3 bu? . 


Savage irrecoverably loft the good opinict / 
of Pope by his unconquerable arrogance, and 
he had the art of chilling the-kbetality of his: 
warmeſt patrons: Two lines from the vanity 
of human wiſhes ſtrike ſo forcibly, upan-my 
mind, that I muſt appropriate them, as de- 
ſeriptive of this i man, the natural ſon 


of Earl Rivers, 515 bing 


66, Obſerve what ills the ſchola?! 8 lite aMait: 3 
Pain, want, diſeaſe, a garret, and a jail! 1 


Savage would have been forgot (for ch arakketd 
of ingratitude are not worth a memorial), 

if his friend, almoſt the only perſon he had 
not alienated himſelf from; and who, (as 
Archbiſhop Laud ſays of himſelf) „never 
deſerts, till he is firſt forſaken, had not 
embalmed. his memory in a e of 


A Inoue lg meteor: now N to — 


up its head, above the literary horizon. The 


name of this giant, was Warburton. The 
5 of, Coloflus is is not to be given any 
Jouger 


| C41 Y 
3 it having made ill blood between 
Dr. Brown and our late eminent Oxford Pro- 
feſſor. This extraordinary man roſe, from 
being a practiſing attorney at Newark, where 
his father was townelerk, to be Lord Biſhop of 
Glouceſter. Before he ſhook off the lay-habit, 
he ſurveyed all the arguments for and againſt 
Revelation, with great labour and impartia- 
lity, and wrote afterwards with ſovereign 
contempt of free-thinkers and their cauſe. 
And yet, at one time, by tlie orthodox he 
was reckoned heterodox. He offered to en- 
liſt himſelf into the ſervice of Pope, and was 
taken at his word, -- He introduced himſelf 
at Twickenham, with a vindication of the 
Eſſay on Man, in his hand, which poem Was 
known all over Europe by French tranſla- 
tions. His attempt was, to defend the ſyſ- 
tem and confute Crouſaz, a profeſſor in 
Switzerland. Crouſaz, it was ſaid, made it 
tremble to its centre; but this defender of 
Pope's ethical faith endeavoured to prop it up. 
Dr. Middleton deſires Warburton to adviſe 
Pope to be content with his explanation, 
n it with the * he bas found 
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out. The more this metaphyſical poem was 
ſurveyed, till the new commentator appeared, 
the more uuſolid was its foundation thought 
to be. It is. more eaſy, ſays Mr. Wynd- 
ham, in his Tour through Wales, to deſtroy 
an hypotheſis, than to ſupport one.” If 

Warburton had not come at the right hour, 
the ſyſtem would never have been half ſo well 
underſtood. It could not have reſiſted the 
ſhock of time, and the faſhion of new opi- 
nions. This champion preſerved Pope from 
the ſentence of condemnation. Dr. Trapp, a 
celd poet, but a warm and reſpectable critic, 
ſome where aſſorte, that, «Pope's diſcoveries in 
the moral world entitle him to as much ap- 
plauſe, 'as Newton's in the phyſical one.” If 
this obſervation is not to be found in his 
works (but, I think, I read it whilſt at the 
univerſity), let it be conſidered as a flip of 
memory, but not a perjury of the pen. 
Warburton became maſter of the ſpirit of 
Pope, and the director of his opinions, as 
long as he lived. He truſted him with writ- 
ing notes on his works, of which he gave 
him the profits and the cuſtody of his fame. 


4 
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It became the with of both, that __ oight 
go down hand in hand to poſterity. What 
is a little ſingular, Warburton, amongſt his 
earlieſt friends, who were ; Pope's enemies, 
| had. roughly and roundly aſſerted, that the 
Eſſay y, was collected <6 from the, worſt paſſages 
of the worſt authors.” This was either un- 


known to Pope, or forgot or forgiven. He 
Who 19 5 22 great deal, has always RING 


afterward pn and that he. was: "ab 
of tlie imputation of fataliſm and deſi. 
The. Optimiſt in Voltaire 18 a banter on 
Pope 8, or rather Leibnitz's poſition, 77 bats 
ever is, is right, This (relative to Pope) Ri- 
chardſon ſays, it 1 'of his own knowledge, and 
that he was privy to this Eſſay, from the 
firſt ſcratches, to the laſt laboured manuſeriꝑt 


1 printed characters, which Pope gave him, 


on account of his trouble, in ,collation- But, 
the C dommentary made the Poem conſidered | 
as pious and philoſophical, Poetical, at leaſt 
Py enough ſo, it had been generally allowed. 
Had the great ' Warburton Wan his opi⸗ 
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1 
nion, or was it . by intereſt? N 0 
matter ; perhaps he was right at laſt. But 
| ſurely friendſhip may corrupt the head, as 
certainly as money corrupt the heart. Of 
the Eſſay on Criticiſm, which, Warton ſays, 
he has reaſon to believe, was firſt written in 
proſe (according to a precept of Vida to his 
pupil), Pope's friend Richardſon pronounces, 
that Pope always ſpoke of it as an irregular 
collection of thoughts, thrown together, as 
they offered themſelves, as Horace's Art of 
Poetry was, and written in imitation of that 
irregularity, which he even admired, and 
ſaid was beautiful. But Warburton, a Co- 
lumbus in criticiſm, tau ght Pope A better 
leſſon; ON N N 


Fur 1 commentators view, 
In Hamer, more than Homer knew, 


In anſwer to a queſtion propoſed more than - 
twenty years ago, in the Eſſay on the Life 
and Writings of Pope, What is there tran- 
ſcendently pathetic or ſublime in Pope? Mr. 
Stockdale, an admirer of our Poet, only on 


this ſide re thus . : „ Many 
paſſages N 


- ap 
| 7 

ith" throughout | his works ; his al 
apoſtrophe to the age and infirmities of an 
| affectionate mother his Elegy to the Memo-— 
ry of an unfortunate Lady his Prologue to 


| Cato—his Eloiſa to Abelard (which, Beattie 


ſays, is beyond all compariſon more ſublime 
and more intereſting than any of Ovid's Let- 
ter- writing Ladies), are all tranſcendently 
pathetic ; and aſſerts, that a ſummer's-day 
would elapſe before we could read all that is 
tranſcendently ſublime in Pope.” If Dr. 
5 Warton could have foreſeen that he ſhould 
have been called to ſuch ſevere account, he 
would perhaps have couched his queſtion in 
terms more guarded. It muſt be confeſt, 
though the two editions of his book found pur- 
chaſers, yet he brought over but few of his 
teaders to his opinion. But no reviewer of the 
ſubject became ſo perſonal as this champion, 
though Ruff head is not inclined to ſhew him 
much mercy. Another volume of the Effay 
is eagerly expected in the courſe of this 
literary ſeaſon, notwithſtanding the impetu- 
oſity of the laſt mom of criticiſm, 


a Pops 


Y L. 52 . 
| Phe refuſed a degree 0 of Doctor of Laws, 
Roc the univerſity of Oxford, during a viſit 
there, becauſe they would not confer the 
ſame honour on his new favourite, who, i it 
muſt be confeſſed, was to them a new. man. 5 

Pope had ſuch a melody of voice, that, 
accofding tc to Lord Orrery, honeſt Tom South- 
ern chriſtened him, 5 the little nightine ale.” 


I was told the other gay, he was calle , for | 
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the time, __ Wycherley': s Crutch ;” alluding 
either to the different ſizes of their perſons, 
or. the ſupport that Pope was giving to an 


edition of the other 8 Poems. A friend, far ince 


dead, had an opportunity of paſſing much 


time at the late Lord Badnor s at Twicken- 
ham about the year 1740, Where Pope, 


who was his neighbour, often viſited, be- 


cauſe he. could have his own way, ſek or 
well, and where eyery thing was made con- 
venient to him: where nobody was adjmitted 


whom he did not love, or who did not l. love | 
him, to uſe. art of an epiſtolary invitation 


of Polteney to the Dean of St. Patrick. He 
uſed to ſay, that Pope's converſation. Was of 
che moſt agreeable Kind, and that, in his 
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ed conference. "His * became a 
| banquet for the next day, as Plutarch re- 


cords of ſome eminent perſon. But this ora- 


tor, for ſuch he was, if true eloquence cotr- 
ſiſts, not in elocution, but in ſaying what is 
proper on the occaſion, diſplayed himſelf to 
more advantage in the cloſet than in the ſe. 
nate; he made but a poor appearance in the 
"Houſe of Lords: he was afraid of ſaying too 
much or too little, and thought (like Addi- 


fon, in the Houſe of Commons) he had 


more to loſe, than to get there. He owns, 
that he had but ten words to utter, and He 
made two blunders in them, Pope had been 
ſummoned by Atterbury to give ſome ac- 
count how he paſſed his time at Bromley, 
who hoped his poetical friend would deſcribe 
him as more occupied in poetry than treaſon. 
Pope, who was by no means a lute in the 


houſe, became a trumpet out of it. He ap- 


pealed, like a tribune, to the people, for 
him. He Fucked up courage when it was 
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too late thus publickly to hn his 


intimacy with the prelate, 


Hor pleafing Atterbury's « Ger "20 


Hou. ſhone the ſoul unconguer d in the! "5, 71 


and, in another place, alludes to the injuſ 
tice of his baniſhment, 


There are not many ardent eh 


traditionary or otherwiſe, and what are called 
bon mots, of Mr. Pope. (If the remark is not 


impertinent in this place, I recolle& that 


Cowley aſſerts, “that Cromwell did not 
leave behind him the memory of one wiſe or 
witty apophthegm, even amongſt his domeſ- 
tic ſervants or greateſt flatterers.“) Our poet 


choſe perhaps rather to write on marble, than - 


to truſt to the evanaſcence of memory, and, 
to uſe the phraſe © and advice of Mr. Foote, 


the late great maſter and actor, in the low 


comedy, Yo bottle up his wit. The laſt critic 


and biographer of our poet (who writes far 


his readers, in the compliment of the im- 
partial Dr. Kippis, with the reflections and 


obſervations of a Plutarch and a Tacitus) re- 


collects but a ſingle repartee. A ſecond mall 
be erhibited from . in the virtuoſo 


lan- 


13 


jangiage, in * preſervation, The late 


prince of Wales honoured Pope with a viſit 


at Twickenham, who, on his exprefling the 
moſt dutiful profeſſions of attachment, gave 
his Royal Highneſs an opportunity of obſerv- 
ing, very ſhrewdly, that, his love t@ princes 


Was mconfiſtent with bis diflike of kings, fince 
princes may in time be kings, Sir, replies 
Pope, J conſider royalty, under that noble 


and authorized type of a Lion. Whilſt he 
is young, and before his nails are grown, he 
may be approached and careſſed with ſafety 
and pleaſure,” Pope was as excellent in 
proſe as in verſe. By habit, he ſays, it became 
as eaſy to expreſs his thoughts in one mode, 
as the other, The reports of the Inproviſatori 


poets would be incredible, if obſervation had 
not verified them. A few ſeaſons ago, there 
was an Italian Rhapſodiſt in London ; who, 


as I am told, made excellent extempore 


verſes on every ſubje& that was propoſed to 
him. Art and Nature can do wonders to- 
gether. The ſtyle of Pope's eſſays and letters 
is the propereſt 1 in the world, The Eflay on 
Shakſpeare is ſo perfect (that on Homer is not 
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les ſo), that our claſſical editor of that Tk 


. matic writer copteſſed to his friends, that 
his preface ſtood in his way, and made him 


toth to put pen t to paper.” Pope, like Dryden, 5 
never let his proſe break-in upon, his verſe 2 
nor his verſe upon bis proſe. He laid down 
plans for more publications, if death, who. 


con founds the projects of poets and politi- 


cians, had not defeated them. The outlines | 
of the heroic poem of Brutus has been ſeen | 
in the hand-writing of Lord Lyttelton, Upon 
what grounds this is afſerted i is NOW forgot, for 


| the informant i is no more. It was ſaid, that 
it was preſented to Dr. Brown, who after- 
8 wards became better known as the Eſtimator 


of the manners and principles of the times, 5 
with the ſuppoſition he would take the epic 


pen, and erect it into a poem. But he was 


not a man to pace in another” 8 trammels. 
As Pope has been called; with Boileau, the 


Poet of reaſon, there is no doubt he would 


have fraught his poem of Brutus with- wiſ- 
"dom, and embelliſhed it with all the charms 


"of expreflion, even though fancy might not 


bh þ enen to 6 predominate. . Why © aoul old 5 


a 


not : 


* 
* 
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: 905 the epigrammatic couplet he uttered wack 
| Thompſon the phyſician, - whom he diſcharg- 
ed, then in eyery body's mouth, be admits 
ted to be his, and inſerted accordingly ; 
Dunces, adieu! forgive offences paſt? 4 
Honky the en His kill'd INT foe' 
at laſt,” | et 


- 


Notwithſtanding tf the eren of Voltaire PA 
been adduced on the merit of fome of Mi. 
Pope's compoſitions, the reader who has not. 
opened many volumes will not be diſpleaſed 
to know the ſentiments of Dr. Beattie and 

Biſhop Berkley. If this be thought in ſome 
meaſure to be writing one book from another, 
the trouble belongs to the tranſcriber more 
than to the peruſer, to whom it aſſords more 
variety of entertainment. On theſe topics, 
authorities may pleaſe better than arguments. 
In the Rape of the Lock, ſays Beattie, © Pope 
outſhines Boileau as much as the Sylphs that 
fatter round Belinda exceed in ſpritelineſs 
and luminous beauty theſe mechanical at- 
tendants of the goddeſs of Luxury, who 
knead up plumpneſs for the chin, and pound 
vermilion for the cheek of the monk.” Lord 
Bok Kaims 
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Salers thinks this poem the moſt perfect in 
the Engliſh language. Dean Berkley writes 
in early days, in theſe words, from Leghorn, 
to Mr. Pope: 1 have accidentally met with 
your Rape of the Lock here, having never 
ſeen it before. Style, painting. judgement, | 
ſpirit, 1 have already admired in other of your 

_ writings: but, in this, I am charmed with 

the magic of your invention (the only faculty 
of Pope in diſpute with the critics), with all 
thoſe images, alluſions, and inexplicable 
beauties you raiſe ſo ſurprizingly, .and at 
the ſame time ſo naturally, out of a trifle,” 
Before the inſertion of the machinery (which 
was added a year after) Addiſon pronounded 
it to be (in the words of Lucretius) merum 
al. The Sylphs and the Gnomes were as 

much the talk of the town (I may add, they 

were the Deities of the day) as the monſters. 
in Gulliver's Travels, ſo vaſtly little and ſo 
vaſtly big, as a certain claſs of readers de- 
nominate them. A Sylph is a more uſeful 
and benevolent being than even Swift's fa- 
vourite Houyhnhnms. As I perhaps ſhall. 
never have another opportunity of mention- 
25 * 
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ing the name' of Berkley, who is a by 
Pope for every virtue under heaven, I crave 
the reader's indulgence; for a moment. Every 
body knows Berkley was a philoſopher, 4 
traveller, and a biſhop. But it is on account 
of his being a poet and à prophet, that his 
name is made uſe of here. He was the au- 
5 thor of a ſingle poem, that ſtands, like a co- 
lumn, by itſelf, and wants no ſupport, in 
ſix ſtanzas, which contain ſome of his good 
ſenſe, in verſes not very excellent, They 
were written at Rhode Iſland, - in America, 
about the year 1726, where he arrived, hav- 
ing miſſed Bermudas, in the Atlantic Ocean, 
vrhither he intended his romantic voyage. 
The laſt ſtanza contains ſomething very pre- 
n phetic, and js making too rapid haſte to be 
fulfilled. As an Engliſhman, the pen 
trembles i in my hand whilſt I am giving it to 
my leſs informed readers: _ > 


«Je ward the courſe of empire auler its ay; Y 
| ' The four firſt acts already paſl, 

A fifth Jhall cloſe the drama of the day: 
Time's nobleſt of pring is the laſt,” 


Let 
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Let us change the ſcene from America to 
— -A Pope's (poetry is riot 


equally correct and inter His collec-. 
tion of epitaphs, perhaps the wenne of his 

performances, has fared büt indifferently, 
from the late ſeverity of criticiſm. But two 
of the lines on Craggs are ſo mach to the 
honour of a ſecretary of ſtate and of the par- 
ticular ſtateſman, that it 18. N to itt 
troduee them here! e 


I bo broke 10 pro miſe, bes Fo” private end, 
"Who Zam d. no title, and who l oft no friend. 


1. is difficult | to be a good man and a great 

public character. Old Whiſton ſays, in his 

own Biography, that Lord Stanhope con- 
feſfed to him, that © it was unpeflible for a 
miniſter of ſtate to be an honeſt man.” Sure- 
ly, he gave himſelf a bad character: or per- 
"haps he was not in earneſt. | He lived with 
the reputation of a diſintereſted and uncor- 
rupt miniſter; and when he died, his fove- Pp 
reign retired to ſhed tears for his lofs. 'Let 
us recollect the ending of a line in Pope, 
which points—* to Stanhope's noble flame: 


and then turn from Ryſback 8 „ figure 
| | of 


* 
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of him, in Weſtminſter Abheyz to * 
, and Veet 49: 24 —_— ouſt 
quoted. wins 
There. are, pn e were, in the . 
firſt editions, a great number of feeble lines, 
and of indifferent rhymes (hardly ever the 
caſe with Swift), and now and then an un- 
grammaticiſm; for the Engliſh Grammar of 
Dr. Lowth exhibits: ſeveral. They who are 
at the trouble of ſeparating the chaff from 
the wheat, may have the firſt for their pains. 
But Pope never creeps for a hundred lines 
together, as Dryden meanly aſſerts of Milton. 
His Pegaſus, now and then, ſeems to want a 
ſpur more than a bridle. Thave ſeen it lately 
iv. print, that there have been ſeveral wg 
bave verſified as well as Pope, But language 5 
is but the dreſs of thought, and one is as 
inferior to the other, as the body is to the 
mind. Perhaps even an admirer of Pope 
may acknowledge, he was as much the poet 
of. art as of nature: Both had claims upon 
him, and he upon both. Tragedy and Co. 
medy ſtruggle hard for their favourite. Gar- 
rick, in * well-known picture of Sir Joſhua 
hd Reynolds 


tt 6] 
Reynolds (whois a maſter of the ph as well 
as the pencil); for, who had the greateſt” 
right to him remains undetermined. © Pope 
certainly ſhines by a borrowed, as well as by 
a native light. The diamond is indebted for 
its luſtre to the hand of the jeweller, though 
it owes its parentage | and growth to the 
mine and to the ſun, © His faults, ſays the 
amiable Spence, are the faults of a man, but 
his beauties are the beauties of an angel.” 
His Eſſay on Criticiſm did not ſell till he 
put his name to it (a practice recommended 
by the trade, at this time, to the ſale of all 
ſlender publications), as his catholic book- 
ſeller in Ruflel Street informed one of the 
beſt ſcholars of the age. His works ſuſtained 
much alteration and variation, both of in- 
ſertion and deletion, and the change is always 
for the better. His manuſcript of the Eflay 
on Man, which was purchaſed by Dr. Chaun- 
cy, a great and expenſive collector of curioſi · 
ties, written, as has been hinted, in printed. 
characters, which he affected from his firft 
ardour of imitation, ſhews the improvement 
and burniſh he choſe- to beſtow upon it. I 
ELD 5 had 
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had forgot to obſerve, * Pope thought 
himſelf obliged to defend his Eſſay, in a 
letter to Racine, in 1742, againſt a charge 
of ſome pernicious notions to be found there. 
His notions, he aſſerts, are diametrically op- 
poſite to the ſentiments of Spinoza and Leib- 
nitz, and perfectly coincident with the tenets 
of Paſcal and Fenelon.” 

It was expected that Warburton wank 
have written his life, for he promiſed it ; 
and that his executors would have publiſhed 
ſome of his poſthumous pieces. The ſweeps 
ings of the ſtudy of a great Genius ought to | 
be thrown into the grave with him. In both 
thoſe hopes the eager met with a diſappoint- 
ment. What could give riſe to the expec- 
tation of finding a ſatirical life of Dean Swift, 
in manuſcript, by Pope, 1s not yet perhaps too 
late to enquire into, for two of his noble ex- 
ecutors are ſtill living. The, laſt letters that 
paſs. between our Poet and the Dean*Expreſs 
the-moſt ſerious and ſolemn veneration. for 
each other. It was not eaſy for honeſt bio- 
graphy to ſhew itſelf, when Pope's aſhes 
were hardly cold. And yet, a Mr. Ayre 

N 
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ſcrupled not to write an account of him ini 
thediately,” in'two octavo volumes. 
Warburton Was entangled by late friend- 
ſhips, ef recentibus odits. © His proſpect of 
elevation in che church, where he was after- 


ward recompenſed with à mitre by the in- 
tereſt of Lord Chatham, made him every day 
too great for his ſubjeRt. He did nothing on 
this occaſion; but thirty years afterwards he 
aſſiſted Ruff head with ſome biographical ma- 

terials, and reviſed the life, as written by 
his locum-tenens, ſheet by ſheet. Every 
great man, and ſome to fell their own im- 
portance, ſought the acquaintance and friend- 
thip of our Poet. England had reaſon to va- 
lue herſelf upon having ſo great a bard. 

Foreigners and ſtrangers made all poff ble 
enquiries after him. Every body would have 
gone to Twickenham, * to ſtop the chariot, 
and to board the barge,” in order to viſit 
him. A countryman went to Rome oh 
purpoſe to get a ſight of Livy. But our mo- 
deſt ene the Muſes m_ at no nen 0 aha | 
life, 
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Stateſmen of every denomination , eſpecially 
Piles the Hanover Acceſſion, offered to provide 
for him, and to enable him to enjoy the accom- 
modation of a carriage; for a chariot was as 
neceſſary for him as for Ericthonius. But he 
found he could live without their help, and 
he felt the 1 importance of being his own maſ⸗ 
ter. He was intimate, ſays the Chevalier 
Ramſay (writing to France in defence of 
Pope's character) with ſeveral ſucceſſive mi- 
niſters, and often with many at the ſame 
time. Thus circumſtanced, it would have 
been eaſy for him to create a large fortune, 
had he availed himſelf of the diſgrace of one 
party, in order to recommend himſelf to the 
other. He was determined to live and die, 
(imitate him who can 1 , 


* Unplac'd, unpen fen 4 no nan 5 heir or - fave.” 


swift judiciouſſy praiſes Pope for this is 
in the following couplet, 


None loves his king or country W 
Vet none was ever leſs their debtor.” 


His income, in the laſt flouriſhing. years of 
is life, amounted to about eight hundred 
F pounds 
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: pounds a year; a part of Ee he dedicated 


to benevolence, Res, parta labore, non relicta. 
For his father, a zealous papiſt and Jacobite, 


would not aſſiſt or truſt the new govern- 


ment, at the Revolution in eigbty- eight; 


but locked up his money in his cheſt, like 
Don Barnard de Caſtel Blazo, in Gil, Blas, 


and lived upon the principal, which was al- 


moſt exhauſted by the time he left Binfield, 
and arrived with his ſon at Twickenham, 
where he died two years after. Before the 
nation Was oyerwhelmed with taxes, and 


before life Was made ſo expenſive as it is at 


preſent, it Was ſufficient for the moderate 
purpoſes of a temperate. Bard. His man- 
ners, ſays Lord Orrery, were deliexte, eaſy, 


| and engaging ; and he treated bis friends 
Wl a * 60 rye that charmed, and. A gene- 


N 


gueſt was made happy within his: doors. 
Pleaſure dwelt under his roof, and elegance 
preſided at his table.” He was a be, 
ſtate; for he explod es 


* 25 enormous Jong of millions made ”w bh.” 
UE is Tod: ; His 
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"His political principles, as delineated ; in his 
poems, ſeem t6 be almoſt republican. Per- 
haps, like Dr. King, our Oxford Cicero, he 
came over to the cauſe of the people at laſt, 
Notwithſtanding the applauſe in the theatre 
(excuſe, reader, this ſhort ramble !) oh. the ; 
cum venerit ipſe, canemus; the Doctor told „„ | 
high-church friend, that, when, they found i 
the young man was not to be truſted, he forſook 

the party, for which, through more than 1 
half a century, he had pleaded with his pen, | 
his purſe, and his perſon, and became a re- 
publican. In what ſenſe of the word? Pro- 
bably, in that of Sir Thomas Smith, of 
Locke, and of Sydney. He went up with 
the Univerſity addreſs (credite poſters !) on the 
acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty: and thus 
gave up a jure divino, for an act of parlia- 
ment chief magiſtrate. If Pope had been 
living, and one Whom Iſis or Cam made 
"a — of her Laws, he might have been 
perſuaded to have done the like... Pope never 
was moleſtedon account of the form of that re- 

ligion 1 in which he was born, bred, and died. 
52 | JN 
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Every man lives and dies his own way in 
this land of liberty. Two pious and not un- 
poetical lines faſtened on my memory very 


_ early ; and ſhew the * oſ their au- 
thor to his Creator: 


« Safe in the hands of God 8 Aipong pow” r, 
Or in the natal or the mortal hour.” 


An intelligent reader of theſe ſheets gave 

it me as his opinion, that he had no doubt 
Pope was fo ſenſible a man, (and there is a 
cant expreſſion, ** that all men of ſenſe are 
of the ſame religion,”) that, if he had lived 
in the times of old Rome, he would, in con- 
formity to the religion of the ſtate, have ſa- 
crificed a cock to Æſculapius. Religion, wit 
Voltaire, is a matter of Geography. The 
Author e of the Spleen ſeems to be very eaſy on 
this point; ; for he ſays, 


« But, to avoid religious j jars, | 
The laws are my expoſitors, 
Which in my doubting mind create 
Conformity to church and ſtate, 
1 go, purſuant to my plan, 
To Mecca, with the caravan.” 


Death 


1 
Death does not ſeem to have taken Pope 
by ſurprize. When it came upon him, and 
he thought he was dying, © of a hundred good 
ſymptoms,” he only perceived that he was 
deprived of the power of thinking. If I am 
not miſtaken, he .had ſome time before com- =_ 
plained, that he had been under an inability 'Þþ 
of thought for a whole day. Hooke, the 
Roman Hiſtorian, and a Roman Catholic 
-(whole anceſtor came over with the Duke of 
Monmouth, and was a priſoner at Sedge- 
moor), was at hand to recommend a prieſt 
to him, from the example of his father, in 
articulo mortis. A nobleman, who has been 
-mentioned as Pope's neighbour, aſked Mr. 
'Hooke, if Pope died a Roman Catholic? 
<6 He died, faid this attendant, in the form 
of one;“ an anſwer that was received as a 
Jeſuitical one: but it is certain, that Popery 
had our dying poet all to herſelf. Two lines 
of his, almoſt copied from Cowley or Craſhaw, 
charitably pronounce mercy to men of every 
religion, een it is not a religion without | 
- morality : 


Ry 


1 | For 


L 
12 Fo or modes of faith let ee zealots 
bt; 78 | 757 | 
lis can't be wrong, whoſe life is in 0 the 
right.“ . IIs 
The diſplay, of the laſt cot. carries 
the writer back, to obſerve, that Df. Hurd 
and the Adventurer produce a number of 
Pope s imitations. One ſees, ſays the phi- 
loſophical critic, that Pope's view, is to ſur- 
paſs: his original, which, it is ſaid, Was al- 
Ways his way when he imitated.” The Ad- 
venturer; who, if I do not judge amiſs, is 
the learned, claſſic Scholar at Wincheſter, 
mentions, alſo, with applauſe, the intention 
of a Frenchman to compile a treatiſe -- 8 
cerning things that have been ſaid but once ;” | 
which he remarks would be Meier a 
very ſmall pamphlet. Mr. Lockman, whoſe 
laborious application obtained for him tlie 
languages, and who was a trauflator for half 
a century, had once thoughts, as he ſaid, of 
.compoling a treatiſe on Literary Theſis. If 
this offspring of the pen had not been one 
of the oft nati, too much of this unoriginal 
Rag: muſt have: found a place there. 
% 6 e Lockman, 
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| Lockman, though not praiſed by Pope, had 


a portion of his eſteem. He dedicated a tranſ- 


lation of a Latin Oration, written by Porée, 


the Jeſuit, in praiſe of dramatic poetry, to 
him. By the by, Pope had often the fran- 
kincenſe of dedications to regale himſelf 
with, to ſay nothing of complimentary verſes, 
from the greater and lefler poets. Hooke de- 
| dicates his firſt volume of the Roman Hiſtory 
to him, which, he ſays, was „ like hanging 


out a ſign with a great name at the bottom of 


it, to catch the traveller as he goes by.” 
Though Lockman was by no means the beſt 
poet in England, he was ſomething more, and 


better, he was one of the honeſteſt men in it. 


Though called the Lamb among his firſt li- 


terary friends, he had the ſpirit to reply, to 


a perſon who ſpoke rudely of his poetry, and 


who had a mark ſet upon him , e | 
„Thank God! my name is not at full length 


in the Dunciad !” It were pity that he who 


compoſed ſo many lives in the General Dic- 


tionary, ſhould not have one in the Biogra- 


phia. Thus much is due to one of the firſt 


acquaintances this writer was bleſſed with.— 


TREE 
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Jo return to Pope, with whom the pen ſet 
out. He did not reſiſt converſ; on, when it 
was attempted by Atterbury (who was not 
baniſhed for being a papiſt); nor was he of- 
fended when it was mentioned jocularly by 
others. Nay, 1 believe, he ſpeaks of his re- 
ligion with ſome pleaſantry ; ; and ſays, in one 
of his letters to Lord Halifax, after the Ac- 
ceſſion, © that he is in the high road to be 
compleatly ruined, for that he was both a 
| poet and a papiſt.” He gently put by all diſ- 


putations on religious topics. 
% So we believe, becauſe we fo are bred, * 


is a verſe from a Catholic poet, and Tony 
nay be tranſcribed by a Proteſtant, Leaſt 

of all did Pope affect to make a proſelyte. 
He lived and died a member of the church ot 
Rome, but not of the court of Rome; in 
the diſtinction of Digby, Lord Briſtol, of the 
laſt century. Though he had not left his 
'houſe at Twickenham, in complaiſance to 
the proclamation, and retirato a more decent 
diſtance from the capital, juſt before the break- 
. co of the laft rebellion „ Power would never 
OO i I . | have 
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bave laid her perſecuting talons upon him. 


Marcellus ordered the life of Archimedes to 
be ſpared; though he had defended Syracuſe 
againſt him: Perite us in art? non debet mori. 

| Alexander, when he was ſacking Thebes, 
ſuch was his regard for Pindar, made no 


war with his 1 and ſpared even 


the houſe he lived in. What muſt Pope 
have been (if a compliment were always 
truth) whoſe mcaneſt talent was his wit, 
according to the line of Switt ? He intend- 


ed, as well as pretended, to be to virtue 
only and her friends a friend:“ neither a ſlave 


to the Big-endians nor the Little-endians : one 
who claimed the title of an honeſt man, whom 


in the moſt beautiful ſentence derived from 


an expreſſion of Plato, he thus chracteriſes, 
* An honeſt man's the nobleſt work f God.“ 


Happy would it be for every one, who quotes 
this boaſted apophthegm, and it is the faſhion 


to quote it. to 1 it on the heart as well 


as on the memory! 


Sir William Trumbal 2 to have given 


Pope the firſt hint of tranſlating the Iliad, 


I . 
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He declares to him his opinion of his abi- 


lities 
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1 
lities for that work, from the ſpecimens he | 


had already publiſhed. He praiſes the Rape of 
the Lock; and ſays that his Temple of Fame 


will always ſtand open for himſelf. He loved 
the Muſes, and was loved by them. He com- 


mended and recommended. Pope in the ſtrong- 
eſt manner. His advice to him, upon his com- 
ing up to town, was fatherly and affectionate; 
to abſtain from all the intemperance of clubs, 
and to take eſpecial care of his health, was 
his earneſt ſolicitation. His paſſions were high, 

but his conſtitution checked indulgence. I do 
not find that he was a water-drinker, nor that 
it can be ſaid of him, in the praiſes of Horace, 


abſtinuit vino et venere. Tt is reported that 
Pope would not have refuſed the toaſt at 


the club ; but that Addiſon turned his glaſs 


up- ſide- down, and told him, Pope, you 


* know you can't drink wine.“ No man was 
more beholden to the bottle than Addiſon. 
It was then, when his pulſe was made to 
beat quicker,” as Steele defoxibes him, he ſhone 
with the wit of Terence, when in company 
with Scipio and Lelius. Burnet. obſerves 


of Lord Dorſet, till his ſpirits were elevated 


with 


8 * 3 
with wine, he was but an ordinary man, 
but that drinking diſſolved his oppreſſion of 


phlegm, and enabled him to ſet the table in 


a roar. Three very ſmall glaſſes of wine we 
hear of Pope's drinking before he left his gueſts 
under his own roof at Twickenham, on his 
going to bed. Waller, the poet, drank no liquor 
but water; and this is a peculiarity of our 
great Engliſh Philologer. The ſun of Trum- 
bal began to ſet, before Pope's, was appearing 
in the horizon. He died before Pope left 


Binfield, who wrote his epitaph, which 
ſtands the firſt in his collection. Anecdote 


mentions the ſingularity of Trumbal's walk- 
ing on foot to Conſtantinople, where he was 
our ambaſlador. But what was that to the 


rambles of Coryat, Lithgo, or even of walk- 


ing IWebbe? This great walker was alſo a 
wit, if he compoſed the following epigram 
aſcribed to him. It does not coſt the reader, 
nor the tranſcriber, much. The ſubject of it 


is, his pulling off his coat after his arrival at 


Rome, from Calais. 
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would have been well, ſays he, if Pope had 


t 76 
„ Lie there, thou coat, thro various re- 
gions toſt, 


FT, And take that "nap which thou 0 6 lng haſt 


. ee Yo: 

: May all great men who are worn out in the 
ſervice of the ſtate, or who are too good for 
the times they live in, retire and enjoy otrum 
cum dignitate, with or without a penſion, 
like Sir William Trumbal ! 

Perhaps it would have been better, if this 
compoſition had been in the third perſon. 


For, 1, the little hero of each tale, may offend 


the otherwiſe good-natured reader. Chance, 
more than vanity (“ that paſſion of a little 


mind and a cold heart,” as Dr. Gregory ſtig⸗ 


matiſes it) fell on his mode of narration. — 
On reciting, in my younger days, the Uni- 
verſal Prayer before Tacitus Gordon (a per- 


ſon formerly much known and much talked 
-of, but whoſe name will be hardly revived, 
till it appears alphabetically in the new edi- 
tion of the Biographia), I remember I made 


a pauſe after theſe lines, That mercy I to 
others ſhow, That mercy ſhow to me!“ It 


| ob- 


E | 
obſerved that conduct to others. Can he lay 
his hand upon his heart, and ſay, that he 
has? He uſed to ſay of Pope, that he was 
a great poet, but a weak reaſoner. He alluded 
to ſome late converſation that had paſſed, 
at Lord Radnor's, on the intolerance of ſpe- 
culative opinions. He remarked, what ſince 
makes a figure in print, that to read Pope's 
epiſtolary correſpondence, - you would think 
that he and his friends poſſeſſed all the wit, 
and wiſdom, and honeſty in the nation. The 
public applied the character in the laſt book 
of the Dunciad to that gentleman, *. | 
«© Where Tindal dictates and Silenus ſuores.“ 
If Gordon took this to himſelf, it accounted 

for what he ſaid of Pope, for no man can talk 
of a foe as he does of a friend. Pope's ſubſcrip- 
tion to Homer was ſo great (for he ſays, that 
«© he found more friends than Homer ever 
wanted”) that it made his future life indepen- 
dent, and helped * to gild the evening of his 
day.” He purchaſed ſome annuities out of the 
eſtate of Jobn of Bucks, with his profits from 
the Grecian Rhapſodiſt, who was obliged to 
ſtroll to the halls of the great, to recite his 
verſes, 
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verſes, according to Dr. Blackwell, to get his ö 
bread, and to obtain a goblet of wine. 
Having before me Mr. Wood's Eſſay on the 
i OrigitalGtnine and Writings of Homer, I 
find a period for tranſcription. The reader, if 
he is not too learned; will be pleaſed to be 
told, that the author of it read the Iliad and 
Odyfley, in the countries where Achilles 
fought, where Ulyſſes travelled,” and where 
Homer ſung. On his return to England, he 
was put into parliament, and was empfoß ed 
as Secretary to Lord Chathatn; and was ſo 
much taken up with publie buſineſs, that 
he could nt find leiſure to compleat Homer's 
Travels.. This manly piece of criticiſm-was 
poſthumous, and publiſhed by the moſt learn- 
ed My. Bryant. Now though it myſt, be 
acknowledged, that, Mr. Pope is the; only 
tranſlator, | who has, in a certain, degree, 
kept alive that divine ſpirit of the poet, 
which, has almoſt expired in other hands; 'Þ 
yet I cannot help thinking, that thoſe, WhO 
with to be thoroughly acquainted, either with 
the manners aud characters of Homer's age, 
or the handleape: and geography, of his country, 


will 


tak 
will be diſappointed, if they expect to find 


them in this tranſlation.” He accounts for 


this, by ſaying, that © Pope endeavoured. to 


accommodate his author to the ideas of thoſe 


for whom he tranſlates.” If Homer is to 
talk Engliſh again, let him do it in proſe.— 5 


Is it illiberal to remark, that three of the 
greateſt poets the world ever beheld laboured 
under ſuch perſonal imperfectious as to put 


them, for ſenſitive happineſs at leaſt, on a 


level with the meaneſt peaſant? Gaudeant 
bene nati |, is quoted by Sir William Temple; 
with the ligheſt ſatisfaction. But, as the 
elegant author of the Origin of Evil obſerves, 


and it ſurely is applicable to Pope, „the 


' ſufferings, of the ſick are greatly relieved. by 
many trifling gratifications imperceptible to 

others, and ſometimes almoſt repaid by the 
inconceivable tranſports abe een 12 the re- 

turn of health and vigour.“ 

Though Pope turned all he wrote into wit 


8 and into gold, yet it may be queſtioned whe- 


ther Churchill, that able and intrepid ſatiriſt 
(who, as ſomebody ſpoke of him, had the 
courage to Write, what others had not cou- 
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rage to think”), did not demand and obtain 
more money from the bookſellers. Mr. Mur- 
phy perhaps wiſhes his perſonal ſatires (no 
mean compoſitions) to be forgot, with the 
paſſions that inflam ed them. He can ſpate 


that ſtring from his lyre. Churchill tried 


with his political friend, the popular author 
of the North Briton, ** how far the liberty of 


the preſs would carry him.” © His ſatires 


were as much read, (the firſt day of publi- 


cation was almoſt the fale of an edifion ;) and 
he had as extenſive a field to range in for ſport. 
His intention was to fetch blood at every 
ſtroke. But his weapon was not fo ſharp 
as Pope's, His pen, like the ſword of Mi- 


chael the Archangel in Milton, mowed down | 


whole ranks at a time, and inflicted wounds 


that never cloſed; The pen of Churchill 
wakened every character from repoſe, or that 
was baſking in the ſunſhine of the court, as 


Ithuriel did Satan by the touch of his ſpear. 


He conſulted his companion, (who, for ſo 
many years, rode on the air of 'wirlwind,) 


on one of his pieces, who affured him, in 
nn * I that! it muſt ſucceed, for 


it 
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it was ; herſonal, political, and poetical,” This 
Writer does not care, ſays a wounded friend, 


- with one of the ſatires in his hand, bow 


wretched he makes ſome people for life, for 
the wanton gratification of a few hours!“ 


Churchill's performances are ſuperior to 5 
Whitehead's (though of his Manners Paul 


printed four thouſand copies), but are not 


comparable to London, and to The Vanity of 


Human Wiſhes. Pope was alive to praiſe the 


-merits of the firſt, and Churchill commended ; 


them both. The Prophecy of Famine, wrote 
with the furious ſpirit of Tyrtæus, might, at 


-a former time, have ſet the two nations, now 


good friends, together by the ears. But it 


was written at the only moment when it 


could find readers. To finiſh the idea of 


Churchill. He was not improperly deſcribed, 
in a poem (ſaid to be written by Garrick, 
who loved and feared him,) as going about 
With a weapon in his hand! 


83 to aim a blow, 


„ert bard, at friend and foe.” 


From his ttz we may retire, 
* | e find- 
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finding like a friend, 

r to e and ſomething to 
commend: "oſt 


4 


and obſerve, in the worde * Horace on 


Lucilius, erat quod tollere velles. The man 


and the author were very unlike. He laſhed 
as a ſatyriſt, but forgave as a man. 1 was 
not quite a Dorſet, 


The beſt good man, with \ the worſt a na- 
tur'd Muſe.” 


Pope's temper - was eaſily cali: . 


became ſtorms in his boſom. He was both a 


ſenſitive plant, and a porcupine. He felt 


very ſoon, and raiſed (at his command) dur- 
able feelings in others. He was no ſtranger 


to the noble nor ignoble paſſions, in com- 
mon with other mortals. Love, ambition, 
envy, revenge, avarice, compaſſion, and pride, 
influenced his actions, and directed his pen. 
But hold, Reader, his great and good quali- 


8 ties outweigh ed all his £elfiſh and malevo- 


lent ones. 
« He that is ah ha feweſt faults KP PT d, 
| Is but the beſt of what cannot be good, 5 


ſays Smart, in his Horatian Canons. 
| His 
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His natural irritability aa touch me, and 

mo miniſter fo ſore, ſays Pope) © helped to 
make the blade wear out its ſcabbard,” as the 
King of Pruſſia wrote of Voltaire. Perhaps 
it is better to be all over feeling, than to be 
totally without. The underſtanding itſelf is 

but a downright ſluggard, unleſs rouſed by 
the paſlii ons. Pope was never married : but 
not on the ſuggeſtion Fontenelle employs on 
Sir Iſaac Newton, becauſe, probably, he 
had not time to think of it.“ The danger- 
ous lines againſt marriage came without im- 
propriety from the character of his Eloiſa; 
but would not have been ſuitable language 
for a man Who regarded all the laws of his 
country, and was ſo great a lover of order in 
ſociety. Could Pope write ſo well and ſo 
ardently of love, and not be ſenſible of its 
effects? He certainly knew it, by ſenti- 


ment, by paſſion, and by appetite, The ridi- Mi 
culous ſtory of Cibber, who cried out, tate 
4 he had ſaved Homer,” was probably true, 4 
though it was not fair to relate it. But it is 1 
generally the caſe with wits, as well as 
| gladiators, neither to give, nor take quarter. 
bY 02 The 
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The publication of this adventure, and an- 
nexing a print to it, ſtung Pope to the quick. 
Whether the affection for Miſs Blount, 
which was of the longeſt date, was purely 
platonic, „concerns nor me {nor thee to 
know.” That Lady had a great aſcendency 
over the mind of our poet. He left her the 
_ greateſt. part of his fortune: and, to oblige 
her, he ungenerouſly quarrelled with the 
Man of Bath. Cæſar governed the world; 
but a woman governed Cæſar. An old ſtory, 
and no new caſe. The neighbourhood of 
Twickenham was credulous and cenſorious, 

like all country villages. On eagle's wings 
immortal ſcandals. fly,“ fays Juvenal, in 
Engliſh: No court of enquiry was ſet up to 
gratify the malignity of curioſity. It ought 
to. have been obſerved. before, that it is not 
agreed whether Addiſon or Pope were moſt 
to blame for their jealouſy of each other. 
The vindication of the conduct of the firſt 
has made its appearance in a long note, under 
his article, in the new edition of the Biogra- 
phaa, compoſed by one, who decided, for a 

great number of years, in points of more 


difficulty 
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diffeulty and importance, in W TNT A 
hall. But in the caſe of his conduct to Lord 
Bolingbroke on the Patriot King (which 
only told, as Warburton aſſerts, what every 
body knew before), Pope certainly could not 
be juſtified, even by his defender. Some 
anecdotes, printed the other day, of what 
Bolingbroke ſaid to a Mr. Fraigneau, pointing 
to the ſpot in his yard at Batterſea, where 
the fifteen hundred copies brought hither by 
the honeſt printer lately mentioned 65 and 
were burned in one common fire,“ in the 
words of Mallet the editor) ſhew his unfor- 
giving anger. The offence was no leſs than 
a breach of truſt, which, as Johnſon, our 
ſturdy morali it, ſays, has always ſomething, 
criminal, But Pope poſſibly ſaw it in another 
light. Warburton allows, that Bolingbroke, | 
though the laſt in pity, was the firſt in juſ- 
tice to complain. It appears, from the printed 
letters of his ſiſter, Lady Luxborough, that 
ſhe joined in the cry againſt Pope, and gave 
into her brother's reſentments, on this viola- 
tion of confidence. Was not this treatment 

injudicious, and too ſevere againſt the man 
8 15 who. 


* 
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who had 10 him to the ſkies; by whom 


even his political character was exalted in 
poetry, whilſt it was degraded in hiſtory; to 
whom his Lordſhip inſcribes ſo many of his 


- metaphyſical effays; and who was not alive 


to defend himſelf? There are two ways of 
telling a ſtory, and Pope might have told it 
very differently, or have taken ample re- 
venge. A pen that can whiten, may blacken. 
A faſtidious. reader, who is every moment 
expecting novelties, may exclaim, and per- 


haps have done it already—* All that I have 


hitherto read, may be true; but I have met 


| with- it elſewhere.” Let him be ſatisfied 
with an anſwer from Father Paul. Every 
book ſhould be as compleat as poſſible within 


itſelf; and ſhould never refer, for any thing 
material, to other books. The wiſh of this 
pen would be, to leave common things to 
books, as Burnet ſays of his intentions re- 
ſpecting his hiſtory, and to make up their 
deficiences. 

As there are readers of all forts, * 8 


ſands who are not yet become readers, this 
| volatile performance may have a chance to be 


taken 
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taten up, from 4 parlour window ſeat, and 


- occupy an hour of indolence or leiſure ; and 
= reader, not knowing what others have. ſaid, 


upon this ſubject, may get ſome information 


from this piece. There are millions, where 
the Engliſh language prevails (. obliged in 


buſineſs or in arts to drudge”), to whom little 


more than the name of Mr. Pope is yet ar- 
rived. It has been obſerved, that Pope was 
never ſeen to laugh. Johnſon aflerts of the 
miſanthropic Swift, that he ſtubbornly re- 
ſiſted any tendency to laughter. The people 
of Iceland, according to Mr. Troil, are re- 


markably grave, and are hardly ever ſeen to 


laugh. Laughter ſeems to be as effectually 
| baniſhed as by a proclamation. Certainly 
Pope was neither Heraclitus nor Democritus. 
He had never been in the Cave of Tropho- 


nius, nor perhaps thought it beneath the dig- | 


nity of a great man to laugh, as Lord Cheſ- 


_ terfield aſſerts it to be. I am ſure, fince 


I have had the full uſe of my reaſon, ſays that 
polite nobleman to his ſon, to whom he 
writes the ſentiments of his heart, nobody 


has heard me laugh.“ Pope was naturally 
8 8 =. _ * ſerious 
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Sardonic ſmile. | 
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"VOM and calm, except when he Pats on the 


The pen, impatient reader, is almoſt at 


the end of its ramble. Though, to uſe the 
coarſe words of Bentley, « ] may neither be 


leaner by cenſure, nor plumper by commen- 
dation 3" ; yet, I am not without hope, we 


may part good friends. For the Rhapſodiſt 
Be ſeeks no better name} has. no intention of 
oivie g offence to the ſmalleſt or the greateſt 
| perſon alive, nor of praiſing the dead at the 


expence of the living. He had rather be 
permitted to ſtep forward with the bold re- 
ply made uſe of by the young peaſant i in the 
celebrated caſtle of Otranto, I have offended 5 


110 good angel ; and I am afraid of no ill one. 


Pope was never out of the kingdom, though 


he languiſhed to travel abroad. Who've 
ſeen but little, can't have much to ſay”—at 
leaſt of foreign countries. For this purpoſe 
he put out to ſea, from Southampton, with 
Lord Peterborough, by way of experiment, 
but was diſordered by the ſickneſs incident 
to that element, like Virgil in the Bay of 


Naples, and glad to retire back again, | 
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We ſhould not perhaps be inquiſitive. t ta 
know, in relation to any other poet, whether 
he rode any horſe beſides Pegaſus. Pope 


throws a great deal of humour into a letter 
to Lord Burlington, about 1715, containing 
the converſation between him and Lintot, 
who overtook our Bard as he was riding upon 


a mare of his Lordſhip's, in Windſor F oreſt, 


and defired to accompany him to Oxford. 
46 The motion, ſaid the poet to his bookſeller, 
as they are jogging on, aids my fancy: a 


round trot very much awakens my ſpirits, 


&c. &c.” Their appearance on the road 
might have afforded a pictureſque ſubject for 


a Hogarth or a Bunbury. For Pope thus 


deſcribes the group. My man before (a 


proof he was no good horſeman), my cour- 
teous ſtationer beſide (in all the eagerneſs of 


making propoſals to his author), and the 
aforeſaid Devil behind,” with Pope's cloak- 
bag, and his maſter's portmanteau. 


Pope lived to the age of fifty-fix. Whilſt 


he was ſenſible of the hourly decay of his 
mortal faculties, he was talking to his ſur- 
pounding one of new w proofs for the im- 


mortal: ty 
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mortality of his own ſoul. He had lived 
© continually amongſt the great, 


No pimp of pleaſure, and no ſpy of ſtate,” 


as he aſſures us; ; but he did not chooſe to be. 
beholden to them for affiſtance in the laſt 
ſad office. His vanity was to end with his 
life, nor nod in ſable plumes. He directed, 
that he ſhould be carried to the grave at 
Twickenham by twelve poor men of that 
place. All that was periſhable of him ex- 
pired on May 30, 1744. The Biſhop of 
Glouceſter, who ſurvived Pope to 1780, 
erected a monument to him in Twickenham 
Church. He remembered his ſervant John 
Searl, for his fidelity, in his will, with a pe- 
cuniary legacy. If it were not too ludicrous 
to mention it, he fared better than poor Gil 
Blas, from the legacy of the old canon Se- 
dillo. Our ſon of Apollo and the Mules, it - 
mythology is not now impertinence, per- 
formed all the filial duties to his carthly pa- 
rents, and was ſorry when their departure 
| 1 put an end to his pious labours. They 
dropped, like mellow fruit, that ripened 
long. « Horace praiſes his father for the good 
13 education 


. 
education he gave him, and for e 
into the converſation of young men of qua- 
lity. Our Poet's commendations are as juſt 
and as generous. What parents would not 
wiſh for ſuch a ſon! what ſon would not 
with for ſuch parents! He mentions them 
both very frequently in his poems and his 
letters ; and compoſed a ſepulchral inſcription 
for them in Twickenham Church. An epi- 
| taph from thence made its appearance in the 
news- paper, the other day, written by Pope, | 
Upon his nurſe, which records her atten- 
dance upon him for 38 years. Her name 
deſerves to be known, 4 much as the nurſe 
of Ulyſſes and of Æneas. She did more, by 
| her daily and her nightly care, . To help 
him zhrough that long diſeaſe his /ife,” than 
Dr. Arbuthnot, to whom the line is addreſſed. 
Dr. Swift buried, and wrote a lapidary in- 
ſcription on an honeſt ſervant, whom Lord 
Cheſterfield affects to call an humble friend. 
The good deſerve an epitaph, as well as the 
great. Mr. Richardſon preſerved a multitude 
of friendly ſhort letters, and meſſage cards, 
- that Pope's Ait aa honoured him 
with. | 
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with. Theſe were purchaſed at the Gh 
with his manuſcript Eflay. They may be 
preſerved as reliques, but ought not to be ex- 
| hibited in that large muſeum the world. An 
author, ſays Moore, before his Female Fa- 
bles, is the reverſe of all other objects: he 
magnifies at a diſtance, but diminiſhes at ap- 
proach. Life cannot be every moment em- 
ployed in important matters. Great geniuſes 
perform common things in the common 
manner. Only it is worth their while, not 
to be ſeen engaged in trifles. Do you 
with to know, ſays Shenſtone, what Mr. 
Pope was about when I faw him laſt? To 
the beſt of my remembrance, ſays he, he 
was paring his nails.“ Does Newton, 
aſks a foreign nobleman, eat and drink and 
ſleep, like other mortals?” Juſt as other 
people; for he had no particulars nor ſinigu- 
larities, as a man. To draw to a concluſion : | 
Pennd metuente ſolvj. The court of Parnaſ- 
ſus went into mourning for him. But none 
did more honour to his memory than Mr. 
Maſon; who got, by giving praiſe.” His 
| ys called Muſzeus, ſhewed the author 
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a a happy imitator of Chaucer, Spenſer, MII- 


ton, and Pope. The title-page was adorned 


with a drawing, by that old practitioner in 
elegant groups of converſation figures, Mr. 


Hayman, expreſſive of the viſit of his brother 


Poets, to the expiring bard, who is attended 


by Virtue. All Mr. Pope's poetical pieces 


have been turned into all the languages, over 
and over again. Probably (as Denham ſays 


in general of tranſlations) much may be loſt 


in the transfuſion. If there is half the difficul- 


ty in the tranſlating of Pope as of Shakſpeare, 
it is better for their admirers to learn the 
language at once, and underſtand the origi- 
nal. Engliſh is become a tongue as well as 
a language. It is more talked, as well as 


more ſtudied, ſince we became ſo great a 


people. Of Shakſpeare and Pope, the thought 
is but the half that can be given; the ex- 


preſſion muſt be totally unknown. Moſt . 
tranſlators, like Hannibal Caro, as expreſſed 


by Dryden, © are foot poets, who lacquey 
by the fide of their original, but never mount 


behind him.“ Perhaps Camoens and Taſſo 


vous thank my two friends, Mickle and 
 Hoole, 
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Hodle, for the ;uſtice done them : their trad a 
lations read like originals. The works of 


| Pope are to be met with in every OE" in 


Europe. 
This Sketch is beben the more tedious to 
the reader, on account of a rainy day; a cir- 


cumſtance for which Lord Faulkland pities 


all unlearned gentlemen. In my own defence, 


I detained the pen in my hand ſome time 
longer. It is compoſed by one who has re- 


ceived great pleaſure from the poems of Mr. 
Pope, though they neither found nor made 
him a poet. He has not the enthuſiaſtic ve- 


neration to commemorate his birth-day, as 


Silius Italicus did that of Virgil, according to 
Pliny; 3 but he has conſtantly before his eyes 
his volumes in his book-room, with a good 


print of him by Pond and Houbraken; to- 


l 


N - * gether with a correct drawing of the villa and 


the grotto, which were N taken in the 
life - time of Mr. Pops. | 
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A FE W words more, ere it is too late . 
0 * 
there 


It has been already almoſt 
have been as good verſifyers as Mr. Pope. 
Mr. Hayley muſt be admitted of that ſmall 


number. His laſt poem of the Triumphs of 
Temper, amongſt its many happy incidents, 


contains an enlargement of Pope's Cave of 
the Spleen, and is full of energy and excel- 
lent poetry. He has augmented the number 


of rhymes, the paucity of which, in all Mr. 


1 s poetry, is aſtoniſhing. : 
It was not recollected, where 3 it nl tabs 


Kid (in p. 86.) that. Lord Bolingbroke, in 
his letter to Mr. Pouilly (a predeceflor of 
Monteſquieu's) mentions three perſons, of 
ſufficient knowledge and temper to govern 


the world, and means himſelf, Pouilly, and 


Pope. How infatuated muſt his judgement 


| have been, if he could ſuſpect that Pope, for 
the paltry profit of an edition of his Patriot 
King, could be a OT to his Poa! 5 
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